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]¥ any man entertain a doubt refpeéting the prepriety or 
even the right of feizing upon tithes under any pretext 

whatever ; or if any man believe that there is any oppreflion 

in tithes themfelves, or in the mode of collecting them in 

Ireland, let him perufe this Traét, written with equal ability 

and temperance, and, if he be open to conviction, his doubts 

on the firft fubjeét will be difpelled, and his opinion on the 
laft will be totally changed. From the firft eftablifhment of 
this work to the prefent. moment, the different proprietors, 
editors, and writers in it have invariably laboured to imprefs 
the public mind with the incontrovertible truths, fo ably en- 
forced in this excellent Letter, Tithes, they have ever main- 
tained, are as much the property of the clergy, as the free- 
hold eftate is that of the Naik th or inheritor. .The legifla- 
ture has no more right to feize upon, or in any way to inter- 
fere with, the former, than they have with the latter. In the 
teeth of that Whig Lawyer, who, with a boldnefs bordering on 
impiety, has proclaimed the omnipotence of Parliament, we 

{hall contend that Parliament has no right to change the 
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fundamental laws of the Empire, has no right to abfolve the 
King from his Coronation Oath, has no right to alter the 
conditions of that oath, and has no right to difpole of tithes 
or of any other {pecies of property belonging to individuals, 
without the free confent of the proprietors. If there were 
no fixed laws, by which Parliament itfelf was bound, the 
Government would be defpotic; and the only difference be- 
tween an abfolute Monarchy and fuch a Government would 
be that in the former the fupreme power would be vefted in 
an individual, and in the latter it would be vefted in the 
King and the two great Councils of the State. If, for in- 
ftance, Parliament could change the very condition on which 
the members hold their feats, could transfer the right of 
voting from freeholders to another defcription of perfons, 
or could alter the period of its fitting, and fix the members 
in their teats for life; if it could do fuch aéts as thete, it would 
be fuperior to law. There would be the femblance of the 
conftitution indeed, but the conftitution would have yanifh- 
ed. the focial compaét would be diffelved; and the mem- 
bers of the community would be releafed from their obliga- 
tion to obey the laws, It may be urged, indeed, that Par- 
Jiament diipotes of the property of others, in the cafes of 
Road Bills, Canal Bilis, &c.; that it has changed the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, trem three years to feven; and that it 
has even altered the regular fucceflion of the Crown. 
The firft infiance is an exception to a rule; in fuch cafes the 
principle is adopted to a certain extent of making private 
convenience fubfervient to the public good; but even here 
the utmoit delicacy and caution are obferved, in order to 
prevent as tar as poflible the invafion of private property ; 
and the neglect to afk the confent of any one individual 
whofe property is meant to be purchafed, is fatal to the bill. 
But the feizure of the property of any particular clafs of in- 
dividuals, without their confent, and on fome {peculative 
notions vf general good, is an act at variance with the very 
fundamental principle, and the grand object, of all govern- 
mentand of all law---T’he proteétion of perfons and of property. 
The extenfion of the term of fitting for Parliament was an 
aét the legality of which was much queftioned at the time. 
It is now a law, and, we think, a falutary law; and as the 


King fiil! retains his prerogative of diffolving his Parliament 


whenever he thinks proper, no evil confequences need be 
dreaded from it, even by thofe who. are friendly to fhort 
Parliaments; ftill it never will be maintained that the Parlia- 
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ment has a right of rendering its fittings permanent, and in 
defpite of the King’s prerogative. As to the change in the 
fucceflion of the Crown, at the Revolution, that was an ano- 
maly in the conftitution, which can never form a ground of 
argument on the powers of Parliament. Had we lived at 
that time, we fhould have had no hefitation in declaring that 
Parliament had no right to do what they did. And bene- 
ficial as the confequences of their conduét have proved, that 
condu& can never be cited as an example. Having pre- 
mifed thus much, we fhall now proceed to lay fome ex- 
tracts from the Letter before our readers, who will obferve 
that it bears the date of September 4, 1806, and was of 
courfe written while the Jate Minifters were in power. 

The writer begins by obferving that no man can make 
Tithes the fubject of Parliamentary difcuffion, with a view 
to any change in them, from any other motives than thofe 
of hottility to the Eftablifhed Church ; and that fuch ditcuf- 
fions only ferve to create the very difcontent which it is 
their protefled objet to remove. 


*< The two parties who, he will be told; are to be reconciled by 
any change refpecting tithes, are the Diffenters and the Romanifts. 
The Diffenters of Ireland, as you very well know, differ eflentially 
from the Prefbyterians in Scotland. In Scotland they would be 
Difienters ; for one of their fundamental principles is, not to ac- 
knowledge or admit of any national Church, or any national efta- 
blifhment, Nothing thort of the fubverfion of the prefent Eftablith- 
ment, including of courfe the abolition of tithes, can therefore 
fatisfy that party—change it from a tenth to an hundredth, and 
modify the perception and the payment as you pleafe, {till they will 
confider it as an iniquitous burden which they muft ever make it a 
point of confcience to remove, whenever circumftances may en- 
courage them to make the attempt. 

** The Irith Romanifts, on the contrary, are thoroughly reconciled 
to the right of tithes in the abftra@. They even place this right on 
a more hallowed foundation than any Proteftant admits, or than the 
hiftory of tithes in thefe realms countenances. They conceive it to 
be a gus divinum, which it would. be facrilege in any Government or 
any Legiflature to impugn or to regulate, with regard to any of the 
gradations of the Hierarchy; but taught to confider the Eftablithed 
Hierarchy as an ufurpation of their own, and the minifters of the 
Eftablifhment as intruders on the facred inheritance of their pattors ; 
to fatisfy them, you muft make a transfer of the tithes from the 
Parfon to the Prieft. It is true that in many parts of the country 
the lower orders amongft them have had no fmall portion of the 
new light let in upon them; they begin to think the payment of 


any clergy an ufurpation, and a remnant of Prieitcraft; but in 
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general their opinions on the fubjeét are as I have ftated them; 
and many fufpe@ their clergy of encouraging them in their fubmif- 
fion to the payment of tithes, as luoking to them at fome time for 
themfelves,” 


He confiders the effet which the abolition of tithes would 
have on the proprietors of advowfons, and on lay impro- 
priators, and then afks— 


** Are not all thefe interefts involved in every meafure propofed 
with refpect to tithes, as extenfively and as intimately as the interefts 
of the clergy? And is popular difcontent, or popular clamour, a 
fafficient reafon for the government and the legiflature of a country to 
exert an inquifitorial power over fo many proprietories, to invade 
or to leffen their property, or to controul them in the management 
of it? Would popular difcontent, or popular clamour, or even in- 
furrection, be admitted by any government as a fufficient ground 
ou which to propofe the abolithing all rent for lands; for fixing a 
maximum beyond which they thouid not be raifed, and preventing 
the legal poffeffor from making the mott of the property the laws of 
his country fecure to him? 

Does not the title-of the clergy to their tenth part reft pre- 
cHfely on the fame foundation with the title of the laity to the remain- 
ing nine parts? Why then fhould the clergy have a different rule 
preferibed to them, in the management of their tenth part, from 
that which is allowed to the laity in the management of the remaind- 
er? The landlord thall advertife his lands tu be let to the higheft 
bidder; he thall exaé for them the very higheft rents that the canters of 
land, as they are called in this country, can offer, without cenfure, 
molefiation, or interference from the government or the legiflature. 
He-thall even be protected by that government and that legiflature, 
a all who difpute his right to do fo, or oppofe the exercife of 

; but the clergyman fhall be beld out as an extortioner and op- 
seat, againft whom it is required that the government and the 
legiflature muft be called upon to protect the fubject, although, in 
exercifing the right of difpofing of his property, it is notorious that 
he never requires the half of its value, whether he collects it himfelf, 
or by his tithe-farmer. 

_** Js there a day that we do not hear of infurrections and difiurb- 
ances in fome difiriét or other, in confequence of the exorbitant 
rents to which lands have rifen? Is there a day that we do not 
hear of the moft favage outrages inflicting vengeance on the canters 
of land? Yet who are they who come forward to advife the Govern- 
ment to reftrain thefe exceffes, not by punifhing the delinquents, 
but by interfering with the property of the landlord, and dictating 
to him in what manner he is to difpofe of his property fo as to fatisfy 
and content his refractory and feditious tenantry ? 
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“ But fuppofing that the whole body of the clergy are to be 
facrificed to every popular clamour, and that the protection that is 
extended to others is to be denied to them, how is the cafe to ftand 
with refpe& to lay impropriators ?—Will that numerous and wealthy 
clafs of fubje&ts, who are poffefied of one-third of the tithes of Ire- 
land, fubmit to have that part of their property, whether tranfmitted 
to them by their anceftors, or purchafed out of the fruits of their 
own induftry, facrificed to popular difcontent, and laid under arbi- 
trary refiraints that muft prevent them from making it as productive 
as their other poffeffions, on feeing if keep pace with the rife of all 
other property, or managing it in ‘the way that their regard to their 
own intereft may fuggeft to them as the moft fecure ? It is not to be 
conceived that a diftinétion is to be made between the fpiritual and 
lay reétor, or that the former alone is to be marked as an oppreffor, 
againft whofe exaétions the law muft provide. Nothing is better 
known than that the ratage of tithes is far greater in lay impropria- 
tions, than where the original defign of fetting apart the tenth of the 
produce is fulfilled, by the minifter having cure of fouls. Let, 
then, the difpofition and views of the perfons who raife this clamour 
be judged from their confining the imputation of exorbitant ratage 
to the clergy alone; loading them alone with all the odium of 
this oppreflive burden upon indufiry, and attributing to them alone 
the difcontents and complaints which they are fo anxious to re- 
move. Of all the clamours that have ever been raifed, that of the 
clergy’s exaéting exorbitant and difproportionate ratages of tithes 
will, upon inquiry, be found to be the moft groundlefs. Jn 
point of equity the thing is impoffible. Can any claim be faid to be 
unjuttifiable that is confined to right? And will any one difpute the 
right of the clergy to their tenth, who is acquainted with our moft 
ancient cuftoms and ufages, or who opens our ftatute books ? 

‘* When, in lieu of taking this ¢enth in kind, they propofe to take 
a ratage on it in money, as an accommodation to both parties, it is en- 
tirely at the option of the other party, whether they fthall pay the 
fum demanded or not. If they think it too much, the only confe- 
quence is, that it is drawn in kind; and as the quantity drawn can 
never exceed the minifter’s legal right, what becomes of the charge 
of injuflice, or exaction, or grievance, in any poffible cafe? In what 
does this differ from the landlord’s taking his land into his own hands, 
if he is not offered the value for it? Or would the clamourers again 
the canting otf land tolerate, that perfons offering themfelves to give 
the real value fhould be tarred and feathered by thofe who refufe 
to give it, and combine againft the landlord ?” 


The author next.confiders the fad which cannot be too 
generally known: 


“ He, who knows how tithes are rated and paid in England, will 
be furprifed, when, after all he has heard on the fubje@, 
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he finds how fmall a proportion the claims of the Irith bear 
to thofe of the Englith clergy. I will venture to affert, that, 
taking all the titheable objects together, the claims of the Irith 
clergy will never amount to an average of the twentieth; and when 
to this are added the numberlefs exemptions that are unknown in 
England, he will have very different ideas from thofe that have been 
conveyed to peoplein England on this fertile fource of difcontent and 
difafection, or, as I make no doubt, have been conveyed to himfelf. 

“* He will find that the clergy of Ireland have been robbed of the 
tithes of agifiment, firft by a fcandalous vote of the Houle of Com- 
mons to encourage grazing, the great depopulator and impoverither 
of the country, and afterwards, during the difcuflions on the Union, 
by an Act of Parliament, acquiefced in by the Lord Lieutenant and 
Secretary of that day, to leffen the obftacles that were thrown in 
their way, and to allay the fears that were raifed by the Oppofition 
of having that tithe refumed. thould the Union take place. He will 
find that the whole Englith tithing table of garden and orchard pro- 
du¢tions, of Wood not denominated timber, of the young of all cattle, 
of hogs, poultry, pigeons, fifh, rabbits, eggs, milk; all Eafter offer- 
ings, and what are denominated {mall dues, are never claimed. He 
will find that in three of the provinces they reftrict themfelves to the 
tithe of corn, with the addition of a fmall ratage on meadow and 
flax in fume parts of them; yet the enormous and vexatious exac- 
tion oi tithes in the Irth clergy fhall be reprefented as the moft op- 
preffive of the grievances of which the people of this country have 
to complain; and to reftrain thofe exactions, and remove this griev- 
ance, thall be reprefented to the Lord Lieutenant as the moft neceflary 
and popular meafure by which he ought to diflinguith his adminiftra- 
tion.” 


If the Lord Lieutenant had been fo weak or fo ignorant 
as to recommend fuch a meafure, he would have been a dif- 
grace to his ftation, and ought to have been inftantly re- 
moved. But the author entertained better hopes of his Grace. 


“ This Jacobin do@rine (that tithes are public property), which 
has been illuftrated in fo falutary a manner by the French revolution, 
it is not in his known principles to admit; neither is he to be im- 
pofed on by the fallacy fo frequent in the mouths of thefe men, that 
it is unjuft to make the Romanifts of Ireland pay for the fupport of 
two Churches, and a double minifiry; or that even Proteftants 
fhould have the fruits of their indutiry, or the fweat of their brow, 
taxed for the maintenance of a body of men, who are exempt trom 
all bodily Jabour, and contribute nothing to the public fiock of induf- 
try. On all thefe topics he muft be fo well informed as to render it un- 
neceflary to enter into the hittory of tithes in thefe kingdoms, or to 
fhew at what time they were granted to the clergy for ever under the 
ufages of the feudal fyftem, in the fame manner as all lands were 
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granted to the Sovereign. Blackftone treats the fubject at large 
with refpe& to England. In Ireland the grant of tithes is fo ancient, 
that even Selden could not trace it to its origin, Certain it is that 
the title of the clergy to them is prior to the date of the titles to any 
part of the landed property of the country. In all the transfers of 
that property through fo many ages, the tenth part remained un- 
alienated ; al] grants have been made, all purchates, all rents have 
been demanded, fubjeét to this deduction; and the tenth bas ever 
remained the fole property of the recognized and eftablithed clergy 
under every revolution in the Church. Not being, therefore, the 
property of the people, whether as landlords or tenants, but of the 
clergy, how can the people be faid to be taxed for the fupport of the 
clergy, if it continue to be fecured to them? Where are the two pay- 
ments made by the Romanifis? And what minifter do they pay out 
of their own property or their own pockets, but their own minilter? 
May not the Diffenters, and Methodifts, and all the fectaries of Eng- 
land, be equally faid to pay a double miniftry ? Flas it ever been 
maintained that the tenant is taxed for the fupport of the landlord 
when he pays him the ftipulated rent? This rent is taken from the pro- 
duce of the indufiry of the tenant, the fruits of the fweat of his brow : 
the landlord has no thare in gaining it from the land; he contri- 
butes nothing to the ftock of his tenants’ indultry ; yet who has ever 
heard it objected, as an evil to be redrefied, that the landlord lives 
by the indultry and the fweat of the brow of his tenants? On how 
great a proportion of the lands of Ireland has the Crown referved quit 
and poft corn rents? Has it ever been reprefented as an evil to be 
redrefied, that the tenant fhould pay this rent to the King, if it be fo 
agreed, over and above the acreable price he pays to the landlord ? 
He is aware of the charge; he knows it is the King’s due.’ Where is 
the difference when he is charged with the payment of tithe, which is 
equally diftinét from the rent due to his landlord? This is the property 
of another perfon, for which his landlord claims no confideration ; as 
having nothing to fay to it, and being previeufly charged on the land, 
he receives a lefs rent than if it were not fo charged. I feel that 
thefe obfervations are fuperfluous.” 


We fhall not attempt to ftrengthen thefe obfervations by 
any comments of our own. The author affures us, on the beit 
authority, that lefs oppofition is experienced, in the colleétion 
of tithes, from the Romanitis, than, ftrange to fay, “ from 
the gentlemen and wealthy farmers of the eftablithed reli- 
gion.’ This obfervation does not extend “ to the petty 
farmers, or to the populace among the Romanifts.” 


*« From their unhappy habits thefe are eafily inflamed into any de- 
mand from Government, from landlord, or from clergy, to which 
defigning men may attempt to ftir them up. Tithes, to whomever 
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paid, would be to them a grievance, driving them into oppolition and 
infurrection; of this the Lord Lieutenant has, at this moment, a 
melancholy proof, in the difturbances that are on foot in Connaught. 
The wretched infurgents there are no lefs bent on threfhing tithe- 
proctors than on refifting the dues claimed by their own priefts; and 
thefe are as feverely threatened by them as the tithe-proctor, if they 
perfift in claiming thofe dues to the amount they lately have done, 
The rife of thofe dues is, therefore, as prominent amongft the griev- 
ances they complain Of, as the rife of tithes ; and from this the Lord 
Lieutenant may judge if the difturbances they raife originate folely 
from a fenfe and feeling of grievance, as between Catholic and Pro- 
tefiant, or whether he is to trace the refilefs fpirit from which thefe 
difturbances proceed to other caufes, than thofe that may be plaulibly 
reprefented to him. If Iam well informed, one of the modes pro- 
pofed for quieting the different fectaries in their oppofition to tithes, 
is, to enable the clergyman to grant leafes of his tithes for a certain 
time, andona certain tenure. But bifhops and lay reétors have al- 
ready the power of leafing their tithes, the former for twenty-one 
years, the latter to any term to which he may not be reftricted by 
family fettlements ; and in thus difpofing of their property, they are 
not fuflered to introduce that fatal abufe in leafing lands, that of mid- 
dle men, as they are called. By the 39th of Geo, III, chap. 14, If 
a leffee of tithes demife over, fave to occupier of land fubjeét, the demife is 
void. very incumbent has already the power of leafing his tithes, 
during his incumbency, and his leflee alfo is under the refiriGion of 
this ftatute: has all this allayed any part of the popular clamour ?” 


As tithe-procors are a defcription of perfons unknown to 
the Englith, and as many falfe conceptions have been enter- 
tained of them, we fhall extraét our refpedciable author’s 
explanatory obfervations refpecting them. 


“© Subfiitute the name of ffeward, which he really is to the incum- 
bent, and all the horrors you are filled with at the name will give 
way to a more juft and accurate conception of this office. Ill would 
it become a clergyman to go about with a pen and ink, and a chain 
in his hand, to afcertain the number of titheable acres in his parifh ; 
to pry into every field, and afterwards to wrangle and difpute with 
every individual parifhioner on the refult of his furvey, or the value 
ofthe crops. Such an employment would be neither creditable nor 
advantageous to himfelf; and what an uproar would be railed againtt 
the clergyman who fhould thus demean himfelf, and alienate the 
love of his parifhioners! The tithe-proétor takes this view, and 
makes this valuation for him; and when he meets his parifhioners, 
he has only amicably to decide with themvon the juftice of the ftew- 
ard’s view and valuation. If he be corrupt in the difcharge of his 
duty, it muft be to his employer that he is difhoneft ; for, with regard 
to the parifhioners, it lies with themfelves whether they acquiefce or 
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not in his view and valuation. This is the terrific animal who 
drives fo many diftri€ts into infurrection; the Mumbo Jumbo that 
affrights men, women, and children. 

** With refpect to the tithe-farmer, he is the creature of the oppofers 
of tithes. No incumbent is ever driven to employ him but by the 
oppolition he finds to his juft claims; and dearly he pays for it; for 
he generally lets his tithes at a certain deduction of twenty per cent 
allowed to the farmer for the uncertainty of payments, and the dif- 
ficulty of enforcing them. Yet, as I have already proved, even this 
deteftable being can never claim more than the tenth, which is the 
legal right of the perfon under whom he holds. [le can never extort 
more than is his due; he will be content if he gets any thing ap- 
proaching to it; and, laftly, he can never indulge himfelf in the 
abules originating from middle-men ; fur he is retrained by Act of 
Parliament from “underletting tithes to any but the immediate occu- 
piers of the titheable land. 

“One obfervation more, and I fhall releafe you. By the fifth 
Article of the Union there is no longer a Church of [Ireland ; it has 
been incorporated into that of England : : it is kencefurth infeparably 
identified with it, fo as to form but one integral Church. [very ate 
tempt, therefore, againit the rights, the immunities, the property 
of the Church in Ireland, i is an attempt againit the rights, the immu- 
nities, and the property of the Church of England, It is a direc 
violation of one of the fundamental Articles of the Union; it is open- 
ing a door to mifchiefs incalculable, and of which there is no fore- 
feeing the end. Iown I can give no credit for good motives to men 
who, at fuch a moment as the prefent, advife the agitation of fuch a 
quettion.” 


We have to apologize to the public, and to the author, 
for having fuffered this interetting Letter to remain fo long 
unnoticed. From the copious extracts which we have made 
from it, our readers will be fully aware of its importance ; 
and we firongly recommend it to the public at large, and, 
efpecially, to the Members of Adminifiration, who cannot 
fail to derive from it much ufeful information. 





———— — — 


A Political Account of the Ifland of Trinidad, from its Con- 
queft by Sir Ralph Abercrombie in the Year 1797 to the 
prefent Time: ina Letter to his Grace the Duke of Port- 
land. By a Gentleman of the Ifland. 8vo. Pp. 207. 5s. 
Cadell and Davies. 1807. 


THE author of the volume before us, appears, in compil- 
ing this work, like many other men on many other occafions, 
to have had two objects in view, --the one ofienfible, and the 
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other real. His oftenfible object in giving this political hif- 
tory of Trinidad, is, to point out the neceflity of fuperteding 
Spanifh laws, and of eftablifhing Britufh laws in that — 
His real object. ne under the cover of this mafked battery, 
to attack the char: od conduct of Governor Pion. We 
feel authorifed in ouhioa this cenfiruction upon his inten 
tions; for, had his firft obyeét been to promoce the good of 
the colony to which he belongs, by recommending fuch a 
new confiitution for its iuture government as Is beft adapted 
to its welfare and profperity, he would never have counter- 
acte . his own defign by tn dulging that party fpirit, and by 
lua fioufly introducing note malivaant and acrimonious 
Invectves, egainti Bee tocr Piéton, which now fill his pages, 
bis own good fente mutt have fuggetied to him, that fuch 
flagiant inftances as he has eiven "of want of impartiality, 
that ercot duty of an bificcian, would leffen his claim to 
cre redibility with every candid mind. He mutt have been 
ware that his M ie tty’ s Minifiers, who, after invettigating 


th ‘uét of Governor Piéton, as members. of the "Privy r 
Cennen, aod ditunfling ail the charges brought againfi him 


by Mr. Follarton, tid refiored tim to the prefence of his 
Sovereigo, «nd vo the good opinion of his fellow lubjects, 
would be diigutied with an attempt to revive calumnies fo 
long ago retuted: and when, no'withftanding thefe confider- 
ations, we find Inin fatished thus to prejudice his work in 
the efiimation of the public, and more particularly in the 
eftimation of thole with wiom it refts to decide upon the 
meafures which he recommends, rather than not give vent 
to the rancour which fwells his bofom, we are fully jufiified 
in confidering the adoption of Britith laws in Trinidad as but 
the feconda:y motive to publifh the work betore us. 

As the lubyeet which the author difcufles involves the moft 
important interefis of a very valuable colony ; as many of his 
obfcrvations are juft and forcible, though fome of them are 
erroneous or inapplicable tothe cafe, and others are ftrongly 
‘tinciured with perfonal animofity ; we feel that we have no 
ordinary duty to difcharge in reviewing his book. We have 
at once truth to enforce, error to correct, and mifreprefenta- 
tion to repel. Our beft attention, difcrimination, and im- 
partiality, fhall be brought to the talk; and we fhall do 
juftice to the politician, while we expote the partifan. 

In the introductory part of this Letter, the writer afferts 
both the right aid the neceflity of making a public appeal to 
the Duke of Portiand, as Prime Minifter, on the extraordi- 
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nary fituation of Trinidad ; every communication and remon- 
firance made by the aheabitaises of that colony to his Ma- 
jefty’s former Minifters having, according to bis account, 
been totally neglected. He then procee .ds to give an outline 
of the ancient government and jurifprudence of Trinidad, 
previous to its conqueft by the arms of Great Britain; which 
he coneludes by citing the following law eutneibien as go- 
verning the practice and decifions of the tribunals. 


“* ift. The Schedula granted by the late King of Spain, which ex- 
empted Trinidad, in moft inftances, from the laws of the Indies, 
with a view to the encouragement of its population, by inviting fet- 
tlers of all nations; but, in cafes which were not provided for by 
this Schedula, recourfe was to be had to the 

‘*¢ 2d. Recopilacion de las Leyes de las Indes, or the general laws 
of the Indies. And it ts fad, that, 

‘* 3d. The Laws of Catiile were to be referred to, when thofe of 
the Indies were deficient.—Laftly, 

“ 4th. The Laws of the Confulado de Bilbao; which Is the com- 
mercial law.” 


The Cedula referred to, fo far from being any law authori- 
ty, is merely a proclamation inviting fettlers to Trinidad, by 
offering them prote¢tion from their creditors ; grants of land 
in proportion to the number of their flaves, and of white 
perfons of which their families confifted ; or to the value of 
the property which they might bring with them ; together 
with various exemptions from the taxes and reftritions im- 
pofed upon the inhabitants of the other Spanifh colonies ; and 
declaring Trinidad a free port. It is as totally unconnected 
with the practice either of the civil or criminal tribunals, as a 
proclamation offering a bounty to feamen is with the practice 
of the courts of judicature i In England. The Recopilacion is 
a collection of ordinances publifhed in 1680, by Charles the 
Second, King of Spain, for the regulation and government 
of the colonies ; ; and it does not refi t upon an on dit, to ufe the 
French term, or an 7t is faid, to ule the words of our author, 
that the laws of Cafiile were to be referred to in cafes where 
the Recopilacion was filent; for it is fo declared in exprefs 
and pofitive terms, in the fecond law of the fecond book, ti- 
tle the firft, of that code. This writer mutt either never have 
read the Cedula, nor the Recopilacion of w hich he profeffes 
to give an account, or he muft have purpofely mifitated their 
contents. Mr. Vargas, on the trial of Governor Piéton, {wore 
to the fame effect as is here infinuated, that the laws in force 
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in Trinidad were the Cedula and the Recopilacion; and the 
jury believing, on his evidence, that the laws of Spain, on 
which Governor Piéton founded his juftification, were not in 
force there, pronounced him guilty. A rule to thew caufe 
why a new trial fhould not be granted was, however, obtain- 
ed, on the Recopilacion itfelf being afterwards produced in 
court, to contradiét the account which that worthy perfonege 
had given of its coutents. ‘To do away the milconception 
occafionced by this verdiét, to jufiity the conduét of the tribu- 
nals, and to tranquillize the minds of the inhabitants of Tri- 
nidad, the Governor and Council fummoned before them all - 
perfons concerned in the adminifiration of jultice there, and 
examined them on oath, in order to afcertain how far the 
laws of Spain extended to that colony. Thefe exai inatioas, 
taken in May 1896, and tranfmitted to the Secretary or State 
for the Colonial Department, were produced in ihe Court of 
King’s Bench, on the motion fora new trial, and uniiormly 
confirm what we have ftated.. Judze Nihell, on being afked 
if he knew of any local code or particular |aw for the adimini- 
firation of civil and criminal juftice by Spanith authority, gave 
the following anfwer: “ I know of none, except the laws of 
the Indies; which isa very imperfeé code, and leaves innu- 
merable cafes to be regulated by the laws of Old Spain. The 
Royal Cedula of 1783 exempted this Ifland from the general 
principle of colonial government, in fome particular refpects 
only; particularly with refpeét to its intercourfe and com- 
merce with foreigners, and exemptions from the alcavala and 
other taxes. The Cedula of 1793, for forming confulado 
courts, regarded only commerce, and the different occur- 
rences in the different parts where thefe courts were eftablifh- 
ed: other Cedulas were occafionally granted for particular 
objects, but I am very confident that there does not exift any 
regular code to annul the laws which are in force in Spain, 
nor to direét the practice of the tribunals in any of the colo- 
nies.” 

From giving an account of the ancient government and ju- 
rifprudence, the author proceeds to the conqueft of the co- 
Jony, the particulars of which he confiders it unneceffary to 
detail, and pafles on to the confequences which have refult- 
ed trom it. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


“¢ Sir Ralph Abercrombie,” he fays, “ granted the inhabitants 
the free exercife of their religion, and protection to their property ; 
and on their prefenting him an addrefs, flating that Don Chacon, the 
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Spanith Governor, had forgot to demand the continuance of Spanifh 
laws, he continued them by circular letter. He appointed Colonel 
Piéton Governor, and John Nibell, Efg. Chief Judge; who, in order 
to avoid the confufion which mght refult from too ftrié an adherence 
to the forms of that jurifprudence under an Englifh government, was 
to receive inftructions from Governor Picton, and to proceed in all 
caufes, whether civil or criminal, without any afieflor, although it 
might be contrary to the form and fpirit of the Spanifh laws.” 


After enlarging upon the difcretionary power thus yefted 
in Governor Picton, our author obferves, 


“Thus Sir R. Abercrombie, as though he could forefee, at leaf 
did every thing in his power to prevent, thofe unhappy events which 
have difsraced the colony, prevented its profperity, difturbed the 
harmony, and divided the interefts and affections, of the community. 
For, by this ftatement, it is evident how much it was in the power of 
the Governor and the Judge to aflimilate the jurifprudence of the 
Courts to that of England; and to leffen the odium, foften the 
feverity, and obviate the corruption, of which we have fo long had 
realon to complain.” 


Thus a difcretionary power to deviate occafionally from the 
Spanilh laws is wrefted into an authority to depart from 
them altogether, and eftablifh a new and oppofite fyftem of 
jurifprudence in their ttead. Would the fo doing have been 
compatible with the circular letters iffued by Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie to the magifirates and commandants of quarters, 
granting the continuance of Spanifh laws at the requeft of 
the inhabitants, and directing this communication to be 
made to them on their attending to take the oath of alle- 
giance under the capitulation? Governor Pi¢éion entertained 
jutter ideas of good faith, and of the inftruétions of his com- 
manding officer, than fo to aét; and permitted the laws of 
Spain to remain in for ce, occafionally tempering their feverity 
by the milder fpirit of the laws of Great Britain. 

Judge Nihell was, it feems, fufpended by Governor PiGon 
from the execution of his office; and this meafure is thus 
commented upon. 


“‘ Why the wife and benevolent provifions of the experienced Con- 
queror were defeated is yet to be explained. It is known, that the 
Judge was fufpended from the exercife of his office fora confiderable 
time. ‘The caufes and motives fur this fufpenfion deferve inquiry. 
Prima facie, we fhould conclude that fome high crime or mifde- 
meanor had rendered 4im deferving of this degradation; as he was 
appointed * during his Majefty’s pleafure.” But in Governor Hiflop’s 
proclamation, fo late as the 3d of April 1806, it is declared, that, 
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‘as it doth not appear that his Majefty hath been pleafed by any aét 
whatever to annul or make void the faid commiflion, the faid John 
Nihell fhall continue to act therein, in the fame manner as he did 
immediately after the capitulation of the faid Ifand, during his Ma- 
jefiy’s pleature,’ &c. Now, this is the dilemma: if, from his con- 
duct, the Judge deferved to be fufpended from his office (which he could 
not be, legally, unlefs it were his Majefty’s pleafure), then he became 
an improper perfon to be entrufled with fuch high funétions again ; 
but, being rettored to the exercife of that exalted and honourable 
office by the prefent Governor, and his Majefty’s pleafure not being 
known to the contrary, the prefumption is, that his judicial conduet 
was uncenfurable, Then, how is this to be reconciled to his fufpen- 
fion? What could be the inducement to a removal of this Gentle- 
man from his judicial fituation and its aweful refponfibility?—a 
tranfaction which has occafioned fuch direful confequences*. 

“‘The jurifprudence of the country was, confequently, reduced to 
that flate, which humanity and wifdom, a vain, intended to avert, 
The only lawyer, the Spanifh affeflor, had been long fince driven 
away. The only judge appointed by the conqueror (and who knew 
not only the language, but the law, as far as could be known by ferv- 
ing the office of Alcalde two years) was fufpended from his office, as 
we muft now prefume, without due caufe: and then, forfooth, it is 
complained, that there is no Lawyer, no Affeflort, no Judge!” 





“« * It is extraordinary, that the Chief Judge did not follow the ex- 
ample of the four affiftant-judges of Jamaica, who appealed to the 
Privy Council, upon their being fufpended from office by Governor 
Dalling. The noble conduét of his Majefty’s Council on the 23d of 
March, 1781, 2s worthy of the imitation of fucceeding Privy-Councils. 
The minute, of the reprefentation to his Majefty on the charges 
againft Governor Dalling, fets forth, that ‘ the whole of his conduét, 
we are concerned to find, bas given occafion to a variety of conten- 
tion and altercation, and difturbed the peace and harmony of your 
Majefty’s fubjeéts in Jamaica, It neverthelefs becomes our duty 
humbly to obferve to your Majefty, that a due, impartial, and unin- 
fluenced, adminitiration of jultice, in your Majelty’s colonies, is a 
matter in which the lives and properties of your Majefty’s fubjects 
are moft materially interefted; and that the interference of a Go- 
yernor, in any proceedings in a court of judicature, which do not 
come in due courfe and officially before him, and more efpecially 
pending the caufe, is highly improper, and ever to be difcouraged.’’ 

* + How fhamelefs and hardy muft be the mind of that man, who 
can complain of the want of an Afefor or Spanith graduated lawyer, 
when it is fo well known that Don Julian Padilla, a relative of the 
widow Centeno, was ordered to leave the ifland, for no other crime, 
than that he was an advocate, whom the Spanifh inhabitants peti- 
tioned might be allowed to refide and practife in the ifland. A 
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The impropriety of Governor Pi¢ton’s conduét in fufpend- 
ing Judge Nibell trom his functions, is aflerted without being 
proved. His reafons for fo doing appear to have been futis- 
factory to the party himfelf; fer’ he did not take the advice 
given him by the writer of this book, and appeal to the Privy 
Council, after the example of the four alhftant Judges of 
Jamaica, who were fufpended from office by Governor 
Dalling. 

From the variance between Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s pro- 
clamation granting the inhabitants the continuance of 
Spanifh laws, and jis infiructions to Judge Nihell to aét ac- 
cording to the dictates of bis own contcience, although it 
might be contrary to the form and fpirit of thofe laws, may 
we not prefume Judge Nihell, who held landed property in 
Trinidad, to have been apprehentive that in cafe of the reftitu- 
tion of that colony at a peace, Is property might have been 
made an{fwerable tor thofe decifions in which he had deviaied 
from the laws of Spain? May we not further prefume, that 
under this impreffion he felt fome hefitation in difeharging 
the duties of his office, and was glad to be relieved from a 
fituation of fuch delicate re{ponfibility ? Since the cefMion of 
the ifland to Great Britain, the fame difficulty no longer ex- 
itis; and this confideration may reconcile the conduét of 
Governor Pion in formerly { fulpending him from, with that 
of General Hiflop in lately re-appointing him to, the office of 
Chiet Judge. 

For the truth of the complaint that there was no Spanifh 
lawyer on the ifland, properly qualified to act as aflefor, we 
have the authority of Sir Ralph Abercrombie himfelf, whofe 
official letter to Judge Nihell, dated March lit, 1797. con- 
tains the following paflage. “ As it has been neceflary to 
remove the perfon who tilled the office of affeffor, and that 
no proper perfon can be found to fucceed him, you wili in all 
civil cafes previoufly convene three of the mot intelligent 
and upright men in the colony, or confult any able lawyer ; : 
and having received their opinion upon fuch points as you 
want, proceed upon their judgment to give fentence upon 
the cafe.” As to Don Julian Padilla, who we are told ina 
note was ordered to leave the ifland for no other crime than 
that he was an advocate, the fact is, that he was not a capitu- 





Spanifh gentleman, who promoted the petition, was told by the Go- 
vernor, that he wanted no Afejor; and, making ule of fome coarfe 


epithets againft all lawyers, he ordered, that this advocate thould 
leave the ifland in a few hours!” 
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lant of the ifland, but the fubject of a power at war with 
Great Britain; who in confequence of a petition of the 
widow Centeno, to whom he was related, was permitted to 
come up from the Spanifh Main to Trinidad for the exprefs 
purpofe of arranging her affairs after the deceafe of her huf- 
band, and quitted the ifland as a matter of courfe, at the ex- 
piration of the term for which he had receiyed permiflion to 
remain. 

Much blame is imputed to Governor Picion, for returning 
judicial affairs into the court of the Alcaldes, whom our au- 
thor reprefents as guilty of all manner of mal-practices, and as 
moft profoundly ignorant; though he fates it as a qualifica- 
tion of Mr. Nihell for the office of Chief Judge, that he had 
ferved as Alcalde for two years; and in his outline of the an- 
cient government and jurifprudence of the colony, he fays, 
“the Alcaldes of the firfi and fecond eleétion carried on all 
civil and criminal procefles with the afliftance of an affeffor.” 
After ail, therefore, Governor Piéton appears merely to 
have refiored the adminifiration of juftice to its former chan- 
nel. 
This Gentleman of the Ifland, who deals about his white 
wath and black ball with an unfparing hand, daubing Mr. 
Fullarton with the former, and befpatterimg Governor Picton 
and his friends with the latter, after extolling Judge Nihell, 
abufes the Alcaldes to whom his power was delegated. It 
would be doing injuftice to his fentiments, not to give them in 
his own words. 


‘* But, who are the Alcaldes of the firft and fecond eleGion ? and 
how are they appointed, to whom the powers of the Chief Judge 
were transierred; and to whom the characters, fortunes, and lives, 
of his Majetiy’s fubjects were to be fubmitted? Are they Spaniards 
of the firft reipeétability, education, and property, in the Ifand ?— 
for, furely, we fhould expect that they would be chofen to fuch il- 
luftrious fituations for their extenfive knowledge, amiable and digni- 
fied fentiments, and independent fortune: but it is not fo! Are 
they elected by the voice of the people? No: they are elected by 
the members of the Cabildo from among themfelves! and the fine qua 
non of their qualification is the Spanith language. For were they, 
even, moft eminently qualified in thofe points, which, in other coun- 
tries, are fo neceflary to form the judicial character, yet they would 
not be qualified without the Spanith language; which, therefore, fu- 
percedes every other qualification, Nay, that ‘ upright Judge and 
virtuous Magiftrate,’ St. Hillaire Beggorat, bas declared on oathy 
that. t» be an Alcalde, it is not neceffary even to read and write?® ; 
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6 Vide evidence in the cafe of Picton for torture ot Louita 
Calderon.” 
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although he is to decide according to law! 


‘ Quamvis jurato metuam credere tibi tefti / 


Juven. Sate 


And this will explain how the corrupt Efcribanos can govern 
the decifions of thofe Judges, to whom the powers were transferred, 
which Sir R. Abercrombie had committed to Judge Nihell. 

‘* But, the Alcaldes mu? underftand the Spanith language, or the 
Spanith Efcribanos could not carry on their trade with them. And 
who are the inhabitants, not being Spaniards, who beft underftand 
the Spanifh language? They are men 
Irifh, French, Corficans, &c. who, taking advantage of the indulge 
ence and protection of the Spanith government, ‘ found an afylum 
in Trinidad* ;’ often taking with them their mortgaged negroes, to 
the ruin of their jutt and generous creditors in Graneda, St. Vin- 
cents, St. Lucia, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Antigua, Monitferrat, 
and St. Kitts. And, with property thus fraudulently poffeffed, they 
acquired confequence about the government in Trinidad; and, fee- 
ing the road to preferment by the Spanith language, they foon be- 
came accomplithed for the exercife of thofe judicial fandions, which 
the caufe of their early fettlement in the Ifland moft fitted them to 


. ' 1? 
difgrace ! 








The following note is annexed to the above paflage. 


‘** For the confirmation of this ftatement, I appeal to Mefirs. Black 
and Beggorat, honourable members of the Council and Cabildo; who 
are from fome of thofe Iflands, have long refided in Trinidad, and, 
than whom, none better know that it was a place of refuge for fraud- 
ulent debtors and public delinquents. 

- * Zthiopem Albus derideat.’—— 

Juven. Sat.” 


We fhall anfwer the infinuations againft the chara¢ters of 
thefe abfent gentlemen by facts which we are authorized to 
fay cannot be controverted. Mr. Black had been many 
years a member of his Majefty’s Council in Granada, under 
the government of Lord Macartney. He had been unfuc- 
ce(sful there as a merchant, but he carried aw ay with him no 
property belonging to his ovadsiens. At Trinidad he married 
a lady poffeffed of a fugar eftate, with the produce of which 
he has made large payments to his creditors; a conduct 
which does honour to his principles, and to thofe of Mrs. 
Black; as by the marriage contracts of that government the 
property of the wife c aneot be made refponfible for any claims 
upon the hufband. Mr. St. Hilaire Beggorat was a merchant 
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at Martinique, from whence he was induced to remove to 
Trinidad by the inviting Cedula of the Spanifh government ; 

and after carrying on bufinefs there for feveral years, he pur- 
chafed an eftate on which be now refides: his circumftances 
were ever independent, and bis character was always unim- 
peachable. The talents of both thefe gentlemen are of the 
very firft clafs, and {uch as eminently qualified them for the 
fituations which they were called to fill by Governor Picton. 
Had they not borne honourable teftimony to his merit, and 
nobly ftood forward to fiem the torrent of calumny, intereft, 
and intrigue, with which he had nearly been overwhelmed, 

thefe fcurrilous infinuations would never have been vented 
again{t them by this foi difant Gentleman of the Iiland. 

The Alguazils are thus characterized: “ They are armed 
conftables, generally of the loweft clafs of Spaniards, and 
often coloured men or negroes; capable of every degree of 
chicane, and ready tools of tyranny and rapine. ”” The 
Alcaldes de Barrio are declared to be worfe than ufelefs; and 
along account is given of the abufes of power practifed by 
the commandants of the different quarters. 

Our author then proceeds to the fubject of torture ; and 
ftates that in the quarter of North Naparinta,anaked flave was 
placed on a neft of fiinging ants, until the excruci lating ago- 
nies of fuch exquifite torture nearly extinguifhed life.” We 
are unwilling, for the honour of human nature, to give credit 
to this flatement. If any man was capable of fuch cruelty, 
why was not his name held up to public execration? Several 
pages follow, of extracts from Beccaria on Crimes and Punifh- 
ments, which give rife to the following reflections, 


“ How little did the Marquis Beccaria expeét, that ‘thefe traths’ 
could be ever known in any part of the Britth empire in vain: how 
much lefs did the ‘Tranflater imagine, that ‘ this treatife’ would be fo 
far from ‘ ufelefs in England ;’ er, notwithftanding * the excellence of 
our laws and government, that‘ examples of cruelty and oppref- 
fion’ would be found ? but, fii] lefs did the commentator apprehend, 
inftead of ‘the queftion being decided ;’—inftead of * England alone 
being the inftructor of all other nations in this particular ;’ that, in 
the nineteenth century, England fhould be the only nation of civilized 
Europe, in which the queftion fhould remain undecided, whether a 
Governor fhall inflict torture in any, even the moft diftant, part of 
the empire. For, it is contended by the defenders of torture, or ra- 
ther the defenders of Governor Picton, that he was juftified in 
the infliGtion of it under the Britifh tlag in Trinidad, provided it was 
authorized by Spanifh law, or the law of that Iffand. Iffucha pre- 
cedent were eftablifhed, what Englifhman would go to ‘I'rinidad, or 
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remain in that or any other country conquered by or ceded to Great 
Britain? 

“ It has been urged by fuch defenders of feverity, that his Majefty’s 
inftru@ions continued and enforced the laws and inflitutions which 
fublifted previous to the furrender of the ifland:—but they gain no- 
thing thereby ; for, it is as little in his Majefty’s liberal difpofition as 
it is in his power to authorife, by his infiructions, any thing contrary 
to natural juftice and equity, And, if we were even to “allow that 
torture was ufed in Trinidad previous to its conqueft, legal opinion and 
precedent are againft the continuance of it under a Bri tifh govern- 
ment. In the trial of Fabricas v, General Mofty n, p. 49, it was 
faid, by Juftice Gould,—* under fuch a conftitution in which we live, 
if there is a power that is not circum{cribed by clear, pofitive, and 
precife rules, yet both natural juftice and equity are the principles 
that ought to govern fuch atruft.”. And, by Lord Chief Juttice de 
Grey, ‘ if any country, in which torture and banifhment are the law, 
fhould come into the poffeffion of Great Britain, thefe punithments 
fall of courfe: the conflitution of Great Britain puts an end to 
them.’ P. 60. 

“‘ But, the Quebec-Bill is a cafe in point, fhewing at once, that ‘ the 
conftitution of Great Britain would not permit the criminal laws of 
a defpotic government to continue in any ofits plantations.” The 
* Statute, 14 Geo. 3, c. 83, makes the laws of Canada the rule of de- 
cifion there, in all matters of controverfy relative to property and civil 
tights, but eftablifhes the criminal law of England in that province,’ 

‘¢ It need not, however, be allowed, that it was the pra@ice of the 
Tribunals in Trinidad to infli& torture; for, it muft be ftated, in 
juftice to the Spanifh Governors of that Ifland, that it was proved, 
on the trialof Governor Picton, torture was never ufed there pre- 
vious to his government. And, as the uninformed may be impofed 
upon, by artful attempts to excufe or extenuate fuch cruel, unjuft, 
and abfurd practices, it is alfo neceffary to ftate, that, after torture 
had been abolithed in every civilifed part of Europe, except Spain, 
King Charles III declared, to the council of Caftile, his decided 
difapprobation of it. In Spain, the royal will is law. The effe@ 
was, from the time of that declaration, the infliction of all torture 
was ordered to ceafe; fo that, during the laft thirty years, there is no 
imflance of torture, under the Spanifh Law, excepting the inflances under 
the government of CoLonEL Picton, the Englifh Governor of the 
Ifand of TrintpaD!” 


After premifing that it is an abfurdity in terms to apply 
the name of torture to the piquet, a punifhment. ulfed in the 
cavalry for trifling offences, when whipping is ufed for 
heinous offences; we add, that in prefcribing that punifh- 
ment, Governor Piéton, according to his infiruétions, modi- 
fied the laws of Spain by the milder fpirit of the laws of 
Great Britain. The conftitution of Great Britain, which, 
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as Lord Chief Juftice de Grey fays, puts an end to torture, 
was not, nor yet is, eftablithed in Trinidad; nor is even the 
criminal law of England eftablifhed there, as it is in Canada. 
His Lordthip’s obfervation, therefore, is inapplicable ;_nor is 
the Quebec Bill a cafe in point. The mildeft punifhment 
was inflicted on Louifa Calderon, by which the exifting laws 
of the country could be fatisfied ; nor was it ufed to extort 
evidence from the innocent, as our author afferts, for her 
guilt had been incontefiibly proved. The object in view, 
was, to regain for an honeft man the hard earnings of a 
life of induttry, of which this girl and her paramour had 
robbed him; and this object was attained by placing her 
on the piquet, where fhe made that confetlion, to extort 
which every other means had been found ineffectual. As 
the Spanifh Jaws remained in force, with what propriety could 
that application have been refufed to the injured party which 
thofe Jaws warranted, and which alone could enable him to 
recover his property? Had the law of England been aéted 
upon, the girl would have been hanged for a capital offence, 
and he would have loft his money. By acting upon the law 
of Spain, her life was fpared, and his money recovered. 
Where then would have been the advantage, in this cafe, 
of deviating from the ufual praétice of the Si panith tribunals? 
Subftantial jufiice was done to the injured party, and the life 
of the offender faved; yet this is tortured into cruelty and 
tyranny! The affertion that torture was never ufed in Trini- 
dad previous to the government of General Picton, is con- 
tradicted by the examinations taken before the Governor 
and Council which have already been reterred to. Francifco 
de Caftro, one of the Efcrivanos, depofed, “ that on the 
6th of June 1791, Don Matias de Letamendi, Alealde of the 
firft Ele&tion, having for his affeffor E. C. Licenciado Don 
Blas de Savignon, condemned the negro Francifco, fufpeGed 
of the murder of a negro man named Andre, to be put to the 
quettion by torture ; and that a true copy of the proceedings 
remained depofited in his office as Efcrivano, the original 
a¢ts having been fent to the audience of Carraccas, and 
having been returned, as he was informed, by the affeffor 
Don Blas de Savignon, with a CotiGiivatian of the fentence 
of torture on the negro Francifco.”. The examination of 


Judge Nihell on this point is as follows: « Queftion 9. Do 
vou know of any book you had before cited, containing any 
aw authorizing the infliction of torture in any cafes whatever ? 
Anfwer. Several of them do: but I particularize Elizondo, 
becaufe it is impoffible to doubt that the laws contained in 
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this author are in force in the colonies. His commentaries 
in eight volumes were written exprefsly for the information 
of the tribunals in the Indies; and my friend Don Juan 
Jurado was fo anxious for my governing mylelf by the rules 
which he lays down, and forming my decifions according to 
the laws which he cites, that he made me a prefent of a 
complete fet of them on my being appointed Chief Juftice. 
This author cites the law for the infliGion of torture ver 
clearly, and points out the cafes in which it is to be infliéted, 
in his firft volume.” 

* Queftion. Do you therefore confider that the above 
law is in force in the colony at the prefent day? Anfwer. 
I moft affuredly do; but judges are cautious how they in- 
flict it.” 

The affertion we have thus difproved is faid to have been 

roved on the trial of Governor Picton. Here the evidence 
of Mr. De Gourville is probably alluded to; who, not un- 
derftanding the Englifh language, did not confider the word 
torture as applicable to fuch a punifhment as the piquet, 
{peaking of which he faid, “ c’eft un gene ce n’eft pus une 
torture.” He had frequently feen the thumbs of perfons 
tied together with fall cords ; he had feen men punifhed b 
being put in the fepo, an engine ufed on board Spanifh fhips 

of war; but he confidered none of thefe modes of punifhment 
as torture. In his ideas, the word torture meant the rack; 
or fufpending the party to the ceiling, and letting him dows 
to a certain diftance with a fudden jerk, fo as to diflocate 
the fhoulders; or applying lighted torches to the tender parts 
of the body; or fuch other extreme punifhments as are ufed 
in the Spanifh tribunals. Thefe he had never feen in Trini- 
dad, and gave his anfwer accordingly. lt is farther afferted, 
that “ King Charles the Third declared his decided difappro- 
bation of torture to the Council of Caftile, and that from 
the time of that declaration, the infli€tion of all torture was 
ordered to ceafe; the royal will in Spain being the law.” 
But the royal will moft be declared, before it can become 
law, and be acted upon; and we afk, where is the declaration 
to that effect; or how can this account be reconciled with 
the proceedings in Trinidad m the year 1791, which we have 
juft recited, when a negro was fentenced to the torture, and 
that fentence was confirmed by the royal audience of the 
Carraccas? What credit is due to a writer, whofe pofitive 
affertions are thus contradicted by facts ? 

The next fubjects of difcuflion are the population, agri- 
culture, and commerce of the colony. The great influx of 
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inhabitants, and the rife in the value of landed property after 
the conquett, are juftly attributed to that rage for fpeculation 
which marks the Britifh character. The fubfequent decreafe 
in the white population, and depreciation of landed pro- 
perty, are afcribed to the diffatisfaction excited by the con- 
tinuance of Spanifh laws; and the check given to the com- 
mercial pro{perity of the colony is imputed to the duty of 
34 per cent on all exports and imports. This tax is un- 
doubtedly highly impolitic; but it is the only tax which the 
Governor and Council are authorized to levy, and this cir- 
cumftance renders the neceflity of a new confiitution the 
more urgent. Our author’s remarks on this fubject are very 
judicious, and we regret that their length prevents us from 
extracting them. 

We now comme to the period when Colonel Picton, who 
had been left in the military command of the ifland, was 
appointed to the civil government of it by his Majefiy: the 
tranfition to which opens as follows. 


“* Previous to this fudden increafe of population, Colonel Pidton 
received his Majefiy’s commiflion as civil Governor; which was ac- 
companied with inftructions, ‘ to choofe, from among the proprietors 
of the faid iland, a Council confifling of not more than five nor lefs 
than three perfons,’ who were to affift him, and with whom he was 
“requred to confult and advife;’ but ‘to aé contrary to their 
opinions,’ when, in cafes of importance, he thould judge that it was 
requifite: and * to remove the members’ thereof, ‘ and to choofe 
others in their room ;’ but to tranfmit immediately, ‘ to one of the 
principal fecretaries of flate,’ his reafons for doing any of thefe ex- 
traordinary things. Accordingly, counfellors were chofen; and, 
among them, fome Roman Catholics were admitted to perform the 
duties of that office, notwithftanding fuch a meafure was contrary to 
the principles of the Britifh cenfiitution ; and, alfo, to the ufage of 
every other Britifb government in the Weft Indies. 

‘* But, how far this meafure may be advifable in the prefent day, 
and under what circumftances, fhall be confidered when I come to 
the difcuffion of the fubjects conneéted with it. 

“The Council was appointed by the Governor. One Frenchman 
was chofen, but not a fingle Spaniard !—And that Frenchman was 
St. Hilaire Beggorat, who advifed the infliction of torture to extort 
evidence /—His appointment produced much jealoufy and difcon- 
tent. The refpectable Spaniards, ancient officers under the Spanith 
government, found themfelves neglected, and their countrymen not 
reprefented in the council, in order to give place to an alien ;—one, 
who was not a natural fubje¢t either to the government of the con- 
queror or the conquered ; nor, even an adherent to the houfe of 
Bourbon; on which account, both the Englith fubjeéts and French 
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royalifts were alfo highly dillatisfied. He is ftilla member of that 
honourable council, and, at the fame time, a member of the illuftrious 
Cabildo; by which means, his influence, be it weil or ill directed, 
becomes double.that of any other man in the community. Nor 

ought it to be overlooked or forgotten, that, after acting under the 
oaths of allegiance to the King of Great Britain, he goes from the 
Englith Council to fit in the Spanifh Cabildo; acknowledging the 
fupremacy of the Pope and tranfubftantiation in the Cabildo, roundly 
{wearing in the Council againft both, as ‘ impious, heretical, and 
damnable! But cede magnis is his maxim; and Colonel Piéton fays 
he is ‘a virtuous and upright magiftrate ! Mr, Black has a claim 
to the fame fort of character for ‘ virtue and uprightnefs;’ as, whether 
he be Protettant or Roman Catholic, he has been fome time member 
of thefe two Councils ; and, therefore, all thefe remarks are equally 
applicable to him.—Governor Piction, no donbt, had an eye to the 
{tate of their confciences in his ftatement to the colonial minifter.— 
Under the article religion,—he fays, ‘ the Roman Catholic religion, 
by an article in the fchedula, was an indifpenfible qualification to 
the admiffion of fettlers.’ ‘That circumftance, however, was little 
enforced by the late Governor, who was not a bigot. Natives of 
Treland were received without examination, the Catholic faith being, 
in the Spanith idea, as inberent to [in] that nation as to [in] their own, 
This may be very foothing to the old fettlers in general: but,— 
though neither Mr. Black, Beggorat, nor Langton, were examined on 
their fettling in the ifla: W's they mujft have been. Sworn into the Spanifh 
Council as Roman Catholics ; and in the Englifh Council, they mujft 
have fworn as Proteftants, if they were {worn according to the prin- 
ciples uf our conftitution :—and, ¢f they were not, then, in both cafes, 
they are ineligible for his Majetty’s Council.” 


Our author, to gratify his refentment, has here overftepped 
the bounds both of truth and moderation. Governor Piéton 
acted under his Majelty’ s inftructions, not under the Britifh 
conttitution. Thofe inttructions did not reftriét him from 
nominating Catholics as members of the Council; but de- 
clared them eligible, and even prefcribed the oaths to be re- 
quired of them. As the laws of Spain continued in force, 
men who had lived under thofle laws were certainly beft 
qualified to be his advifers; and thefe could be no other than 
Catholics, the Roman Catholic religion being, according to 
the firft article of the Cedula quoted in the above extract, 
‘an indifpenfible qualification to the admiflion of fettlers.” 
It feems rather extraordinary, that this writer fhould per- 
petually reafon as if the Britith conttitution was actually efta- 
blifhed in Trinidad, when his profeffed object in writing his 
book is to complain that it has not been eftablifhed. 

The Council appointed by Governor Picton was compofed 
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of one Spaniard, one Frenchman, and three Englifhmen. 
Don Chriftophe de Robles, a Spanifh planter of the largeft 
property and greateft refpectability in the iland, was nomi- 
nated fenior member of this Council, and fo continued til! his 
death. Yet we are told by this writer, that one Frenchman 
was chofen, but not a fingle Spaniard.—Oh! Shame, where 
is thy biufh? 

A petition to his Majefty from many of the inhabitants of 
Trinidad, praying for the privileges and protection of the 
Britifh confiitution, as experienced by a free reprefentation 
in ahoufe of aflembly, and in the trial by jury, is next given ; 
and a long narrative of an intended public meeting having 
been prevented by Governor Pi¢ton, whofe hottilily to the 
efiabliihment of the Englifh colonial form of government is 
reprefented as having produced the mott difattrous effects on 
the proiperity of the colony. A ftory is introduced of a Mr. 
Wood, who came to Trinidad from the Bahamas, but, find- 
ing the fituation of affairs prefent an unpropitious afpeét, foon 
went back again. The author means that his readers (hould 
apply this exnreffion to the conduct of Governor Picton ; but 
as he appears, by this fame ftory, to have given Mr. Wood 
the choice of all the unoccupied lots of land, and to have 
put him in poffeffion of the chofen fpot, unlefs we can bring 
ourfelves to believé that kindnefs and encouragement are 
more likely to difguft than to conciliate, we cannot take the 
impreffion which the author means us to receive. Among 
the numerous fpeculators who came to Trinidad, many had 
only temporary objects. Some hoped to purchafe land, and 
fell it again at an advance ; others to find a market for goods 
which were unfaleable in the iflands where they refided. The 
fame roving and unfettled difpofition which brought numbers 
there, would induce many of them to go away again, from 
various motives totally unconnected with the political go- 
vernment of the colony. The author attempts to fhew, from 
a table of the population of Trinidad from 1797 to 1805, that 
the difpute about the Britifh conftitution and laws produced 
a confiderable emigration of Englifh fettlers; but his fuppo- 
fitions and inferences are too vague to lead to any jufi conclu- 
fions. 

The appointment of commiffioners for the government of 
the ifland is next confidered, and the precedent for this mea- 
fure is certainly not of the moft encouraging defcription. 
After the conqueft of Jamaica (as is quoted from Edwards’s 
Hiftory of the Weft Indies), Oliver Cromwell appointed five 
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commiffioners to govern that ifland; but they did not effe& 
any thing's for, out of the five, thrée returned to England 
without leave, and the other two fell viétims to the climate. 
Jamaica was conquered in 1655, and in 1661 Governor 
D‘Oyley was directed, with the advice of a Council to be 
chofen by the inhabitants, to pafs laws fuitable to the exi- 
gencies of the colony: nor was it long before the Governor, 
Lord Windior, was intiru@ed to call an affembly, to be in- 
differently chofen by the people at large, that they might = 
laws for their own internal regulation and government ; 
privilege which it is contended the inhabitants of Trinidad 
have an undoubted right to exercife, with this limitation on- 
ly, that “ the laws which they might pafs fhould not be fub- 
verfive of their dependence on the parent ftate.” Referring 
to the infiructions given to the Governor of Jamaica in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, our author obferves, 


If the commiffioners appointed for the government of Trinidad 
had been empowered to a¢t upon fuch principles, it is probable that 
the colony, ere this, would have been reftored to pro{perity and 
good order: but the appointment of three fuch perfons to the joint 
performance of the office of Governor was not founded in wifdom 
upon this occafion, as the event has exemplified; for fuch an ap- 
pointment could not promife much fuccefs, while Colonel Piéton, 
who had fo deeply committed himfelf, was allowed to be one of 
the commiflioners. It ought not to have been expected that his 
ower-bearing mind would eafily brook the mortification of being let 
down to a fecond place in that government, which he, alone, had 
fo long conducted without controul: it was ftill lefs to be expected 
that he would fail to calculate upon his being left in full poffefhon of 
the military power, whenever he had any delperate point to carry, 
Thofe who are acquainted with the true difpofitions of Colonel Ful- 
larton and Colonel Picton, the firft and fecond commiffioners, would 
never think it neceflary to afcribe any thing that has happened to an 
private matter of difpute. It was fufficient that Colonel Pidon 
feemed determined to obtain an implied fanction to his former ad- 
miniftration, by procuring an acquiefcence in fimilar meafures under 
the government of the Commiilioners ; while the wz/dom and humanity 
of Colonel Fullarton as naturally determined him not to afford the 
leaft femblance of a fanétion, by his filence, to the outrages that had 
come to his knowledge, and much lefs to permit the repetition of 
them. 

But it is unneceflury, in this place, to enter farther into the 
origin and nature of thefe difputes; for, although the guilty will be 
as filent as the circumfances wil} allow—as guilt never invites invefti- 
gation—yet the innocent can only avoid participating in the public 
epprobrium which the guilty alone deferve, by perfevering in a man- 
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ly demand for that open and unequivocal inquiry, which muft, ulti- 
mately, fix the fentence of the law on the conduct that merits it. 
Should fuch an inveftigation be refufed by government, or be evaded 
by the aceuled, the difcuflion of the fubject will remain with the firct 
commifiioner, Colonel Fullarton; who will, no doubt, boldly expofe 
the truths yet unknown, and enable the public to give their impartial 


verdict.” 


One would think that this gentleman had been fo fully oc- 
cupied at home, for {ome months paft, in preparing his work 
for the prefs, as not to know what had been pafling out of 
doors; or he would have learned that the inveftigation had 
been made by the Privy Council, and the refult declared, in 
the acquittal of Colonel Piéton of all the charges brought 
againft him by Mr. Fullarton. 

So much of what follows relates perfonally to Mr. Fullarton 
and Governor Picton, that the author feems abfolutely to 
have forgotten the title of his work ; for he is writing the hif- 
tory of individuals, not of the colony. We have the addrefs 
prefented to Mr. Fullarton after Colonel Picton had refign- 
ed, and left the ifland; and a comparifon is drawn between 
the number of fignatures to this addrets, and thofe to two 
other addrefles; one to Colonel Picton on prefenting him 
with a fword, and the other to the King, praying him not to 
accept ef Colonel Picton’s refignation. 

{To be continued. ] 








All the Talents tn Ireland! a Satirical Poem; with Notes. 
By Scrutator. 8vo. Pp. 44. Is 6d. Stockdale, Pall 
Mail. 1807. 


WE are happy to find that Ireland is refolved to keep 
pace with England in delineating her portion of “ All the 
Talents ;” and a pretty portion it is truly! In his preface, 
the ingenious author, who is a very able affociate of his pre- 
deceflor Polypus, explains the motive of his undertaking. 


‘* Since the late change of Miniftry, various publications have ap- 
peared, developing the characters and the condu@ of thofe men, 
who, arrogating to themlelves ‘ All the Talents’ and wifdom of 
the nation, and vainly imagining themfelves poffefied of permanent 
power, had the audacity to attempt the exercife of that power inde- 
pendent of His Majefty, and to the utter fubverfion of the funda- 
mental Jaws, eftablifhments, and conftitution of the country. Though 
the bill which they endeavoured to pafs into a law affeéted to be for 
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the relief and benefit of fe@aries of every defcription, by admitting 
them without teft or retftriction to the higher ranks of the army 
and navy; and even making them capable “of bein ig entrufted with 
the fupre me direction of the national force and means of defence; yet 
it is certain that the entire plan originated in Ireland, and was con- 
certed and intended as a boon to the Irifh Roman Catholics, and a 
forerunner of opening to them the road to fupreme civil power, as 
well as military ; and indeed it muft ftrike every man, on the flighteft 
reflection, that the one muft be a confequence of the other: to fup- 
pofe that the greater and more important power and truft could be 
granted, and the lefier withheld, would be an abfurdity too — 
to require confutation by argument. Had this fcheme fucceeded, 
new phenomenon would have been exhibited in the hiftory of na- 
tions,—that of a complete revolution, worked and effected furrep- 
titioully, without flruggle or force; fo that the nation, awaking, as 
it were, from a lethargy, fhould find changes exifting, of the caufe 
or progrefs of which they were wholly infe ‘ntible. As thofe men who 
compofed the Trith Government, and who bore fo conliderable a 
part in this dark tranfaction, have not been particularly noticed in 
any of the publications which have yet appeared, I conceive a 
fketch of their chara¢ters, and a view of their plans and affociates, 
may not be Jefs interefting to an Englifh than an Irith public. I hall 
fee] inyfelf fully rew arded for the labodis of this production, thould 
my humble endeavours ferve to illuftrate a fubject which only re- 
quires to be known, In order to its being duly appreciated; and to 
make the nation form a view of the dangers it has efcaped, and 
more fenfible of the gratitude which they owe to our moft good 
and gracious Sovereign, who has by his firm and vigorous condué 
on this occafion been the faviour of the conflitution and the coun- 
try.” 

This reward the youthful bard will certainly receive, for he 
has tllufirated a fubject but imperfectly undertiood in this 
country. His poem is, like that of his predeceffor, in the 
form of a dialogue, between Scrutator, the poet, and Crito, 
his friend ; and it dilplays much of the fame {pirit, and of the 
fame good poetry. He begins by afking, 


“* Shall ‘ All the Talents’ govern every tongue, 
And IJrihk wifdom fall alone unfung ? 
Shall H-w-k, G-n-lle, and their factious band, 
Monopolize the fcorn of all the land? 
Shall we not fing of N-p-t, E-l-t, K-gh, 
Whofe bungling tricks have laid thofe ‘ Talents’ low ?” 


There can be no reafon why irifh Talents fhould remain 
unfung when thofe of Britain have been fo fully celebrated. 


The bard begins with the late Irifh Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 
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** BCRUTATOR. 
‘ Pray what is N—t*? 
“*CRITO. 

** N—t is anafs 
That even fatire’s felf might freely pafs. 
N—t on high above his betters rais’d, 
+By plans bewilder’d, and by friends beprais’d ; 
A fhallow fiatefman, quite unfkill’d in rule ; 
Of fchemes the fport; and fycophants the tool : 
Well-meaning heart, but ill-digefted brains, 
His reafon lofes w hat his honour gains. 
A friend to freedom, but himfelf a flave ; 
He gives to party, what no party gave, 
That honeft confcience, which he once poffeft : 
But you, too, know him—You can tell the reft. 


** SCRUTATOR. 

“ Sir J.,’tis true, much lacks Exchequer fame ; 
Yet want of knowledge is but half his fhame, 
Who, like his brethren, (economic crew’) 
{Struck off old places, and invented new : 








« * N—t.j|—Of the peculiarities of the late minifiry, one of the 
moft remarkable was the eafinefs with which they adopted into 
their political fraternity a number of adventurers, who were en- 
tirely unacquainted either with the principles of legiflation or 
finance. Amongft the latter, Lord Henry P-tty and Sir es N— are 
firiking examples ; ; never were men lefs know n, puthed into fituations 
of fuch eminence. Sir J. was a perfon whofe fame (if any) was ex- 
clulively tonfined to his native city of W-r-d; and until his eleva- 
tion to the firft fifcal dignity in Ireland, his name had about as 
much notoriety attached to it as that of a petty gauger, Why a 
provincial banker fhould make the beft chancellor of the exche- 
quer, is a queftion as difficult of folution, as why a rakith clergy- 
man fhould make the beft B-p. Let ‘ All the ‘Talents in Ireland’ 
anfwer, if they can: but more of the B-p hereafter.” 

“+ By plans bewilder’d.]|—Sir J., during his adminiftration, was 
the means of procuring for this kingdom a moft agreeable variety of 
taxation. Methods were propofed, accepted, and relinquifhed with 
incredible velocity. The errors of one aét of parliament were re- 
paired by another; and now ftand in need of a third, which it is ab- 
folutely neceffary for his fucceffur to introduce. This alteration 
muft inevitably be purfued in every branch of revenue.” 

“+ Struck off old places, and invented 1. |——Economic expendi- 
ture of the public money was a favourite cant of the late adminif- 
tration. It is worth while to perufe a few inftances of their patriotic 
covetoufnefs in Ireland: thirty-two additional colleétors of excife 
were appointed, by the advice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
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Who gabbled virtue, and who roar’d reform, 

Yet let corruption all their deeds deform ; 

Cajol’d their country, and deceiv’d their King. 
Thefe are the claims, that ‘ All the Talents’ bring ; 
Thefe are the men, who fo profoundly wife, 

* Can read their hitt’ry in a nation’s eyes ;’ 

Our armies routed, and our fleets difmay’d ; 

A ftagnant commerce, and a namelefs trade.” 


The next figure exhibited, in this political fantoccino, is the 
late Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 


* SCRUTATOR. 
“ *Fi—t leave to me, 
I'll carve his chara@er without a fee. 
Ell-tt, to thee no poet fpares applaufe, 
While friends furvive to Pop’ry’s fatal caufe ; 
While faction’s heroes, +Cofligan and Hay, 
Can drag thy half-hid glories into day ; 





four infpectors of flamp duties were added to the eftablifhment of 
that department; and the increafe of falaries to officers in the trea- 
fury was enormous. Places were alfo made in the moft thamelefs 
manner; the avowed inftruments of electioneering intrigue. It is 
fingular, too, that at this very time the attention of Adminiftration 
was wholly occupied with taking an accurate review of ‘ cheefe parings 
and candle ends;’ nothing but Committees of Finance; fcraping 
and faving, and bringing in legiflative provifions, to prevent rever- 

fions, &c. An innumerable lift of dirty jobs, performed by thofe 
bellowing reformers, might be detailed; but nothing can increafe 
the public deteftation for this hated combination of * All the Rank, 

Talents, and Confideration of the Empire.’ ” 

“© * El—t.|—This gentleman was rather an unfavourable fpecimen 
of the materials which the late Adminiftration averred themfelves to 
be compofed of. Confeffedly a man of inferior abilities, he was of 
courfe quite unequal to the critical jun@ure and difficulties ia which 
he and his colleagues, by their accumulated follies, had involved 
themfelves. Mr, El—t (poor man) thought to immortalize himfelf 
by his exertions, in forwarding the Catholic claims ; but, like many 
other profound political fpeculators, he overfhot his mark. The 
Dublin wits beflowed upon Mr. El—t the agnomen of * The Cafile 
Spetre,’ from his incorporeal appearance; and indeed his conftant 
communications with the evil /pirits of the land feemed to favour the 
juftice of the appellation.” 

* + Coftigan and Hay.|—Thefe are two renowned perfonages; who 
in the fucceflive rebellions, which deluged our country with blood, 
were mere than fufpected of treafonable practices ; but Mr. El—t (to 
his honour be it faid) noticed thefe worthies with peculiar compla- 
cence.” 
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While K-gh can beilow, or while * W-l-n writes 
The bideous pamphlet, which fome fiend indites ; 
+While William’s ftatue rears its angry head, 

To fee Sedition honour’d in its ftead ; 

Thy name fhall laft, thy counfels fall endure 
While wit is honeft, and while verfe is pure. 


“ CRITO. 

‘“¢ Truce to this jefling, irony won’t do ; 
’Tis biting truth muft El—t bring to view ; 
What fcanty knowledge, and what lack of worth, 
Had ¢ All the Talents’ who fent El—t forth : 
Plac’d him a ruler o’er Hibernia’s land, 
To break the ties his predecefiors plann’d ; 
To browbeat loyalty, the Throne’s bett friend ; 
tTo herd with traitors, kindnefs cannot mend. 





“ * W-l-n.j|—This perfon was formerly a reprefentative in Parlia- 
ment for an Englifh borough; but finding that {phere too extenfive 
for his humble intellect, he (unhappily for us) refolved to fettle him- 
felf in Ireland; where parties running high, he imagined his turbu- 
lent fpirit would be a welcome reinforcement to the feditious. ‘This 
fcheme he accomplifhed, and has refided for fome time in the county 
of Tyrone, to the unfpeakable regret and annoyance of all loyally 
difpofed perfons. He has recently publifhed a pamphlet, containing 
his correfpondence with Mefirs, El—t, P-nf-by, W-k-m, &c., re- 
f{pecting what he impudently terms ‘ the perfecution of the Roman 
Catholics in his neighbourhood, by a certam defcription of Orange- 
men. ‘The thing being infolent and fcurrilous to the laft degree, 
was greedily bought up: it does not however tend to give us a very 
high opinion of the literature of the parties concerned. Mr. W-I-n’s 
ftyle is elegantly ungrammatical ; and Mr. El—t himfelf does not feem 
to have formed his upon the pureft models. The correfpondence 
would give the Englifh public a very correét idea of the vacillating in- 
decifion of the Irith cabinet; in fact, the negociation with Mr. W-]-n 
was conducted with as much diplomatic form as one with the Sub- 
lime Porte.” 

“+ While William’s ftatue, &c.]—One of the firft aéts of Mr. El—t’s 
government was to difcontinue the annual celebration of the birth of 
this never to be forgotten monarch; and a more barefaced meafure 
of infult to the loyalty of this kingdom was never before attempted, 
The reafon affigned was, that the celebration would be a pretext for 
tumult and diforder; though, in the annals of the city, fuch had 
never ocurred upon fimilar occafions. But Mr. El—t’s obje& was 
to break the loyal fpirit of the country: it was beginning to droop, 
and another year would have deftroyed it.” 

“+ To herd with traitors, kindne/s cannot mend.J—It is a faé well 
afcertained, that, during Mr, El—t’s adminiftration, the moft marked 
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*To afk the low-hred fpokefman of a fect 

What grant would pleafe that H-w-k could effect ; 
Conceflions make, the Conttitution rob, 

To purchafe filence from a hireling mob.” 


Scene changes, and enters the Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland, a moft grave perfonage, and brother-in-law to that 
pert, petulant V ifcount, who was Secretary for the Foreign De- 
partment, and who wanld fain have made his other brotber-in- 
law, the Brewer, Chancellor of the Exchequer! From what 
a reign of Nepolijm have we efcaped ! 

“ Yes, +P-nf-by gave fome, 
And George's turn for flagellation’s come, 
Bare dows his back, left he thould lofe a firipe ; 
His crimes are heavy , and his fins are ripe. 





attention was paid to thofe individuals whom the lenity of a former 
government had fpared from tranfportation or death. Thele were 
the prime:counfellors of Mefirs. El—t and P-nf-by. I can allow the 
latter to have fome lingering regard for his old friends; but Mr. El—t 
has no excufe.” 

“** To afk the low-bred Jpokefman of a fecé.]—It is confidently 
afferted that Mr. El—t made a liberal offer of this kind to Mr. John 
K-gh, and his affociates ; and the humility of Adminiftration increaf- 
ed the demand of thofe ruffians, It was undoubtedly neceiary for 
the falvation of thefe kingdoms, that Mefirs. El—t and P-nf-by thould 
have been fuppliants toa mob, and Mr .K-gh the leader of that mob 
—impudent and infatiable. Here lies the great fecret of the patriot 
Whigs ; they bully their fovereign, and yet allow themfelves to be 
frightened by the refufe of the people. A King can, by their creed, 
have neither power nor influence; while the dregs and offal of his 
fubjeéts muft have privileges beyond meafure, and conceflions with- 
out end.” 

«+ P-nf-by.]—It is difficult to defcribe this ci-devant Chancellor 
in adequate terms of reproach. He has been, fince his debut in po- 
litical life, one of thofe arch-anarchifts, who ferved no other purpofe 
but that of keeping this country in a continual ferment of jacobinical 
principles and revolutionary practice. As an old follower of the 
Foxites he was, of courfe, appointed to the firft legal fituation in Ire- 
land, and his connection with Lord H-w-k facilitated the arrange- 
ment, which gave very little pleafure to any other than his own party. 
Mr. P-nf-by is one of thofe liberal minded men who would facrifice 
a ftate and a fovereign in order to procure the huzzasofa mob. He 
too has 4000]. per annum. Now that the man has obtained a com- 
petence, may God give him grace to quit his old levelling affociates 
but his late. Lordthip has fiill a hankering for the Newgate Calendar. 
He knows what is implied.” 
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Was legal knowledge from our country chas’d ? 
Was virtue fcouted ? or was fenfe debas’d ? 
Was H-w-k partial, or was Gr-n-lle blind, 
That they but George no Chancellor could find ? 
Was there no man amongii their hungry band 
To hold the fcales of juftice o’er our land? 
*Mongft‘ All the Talents’ of the harpy crew, 
Was there no dawyer, P-nf-by, but you? 
Wert thou the man when fe!) rebellion tore 
The very vitals of this haplefs thore, 
When nearly Order from her throne was hurl’d, 
And Treafon thed new horrors o’er the world, 
To raife thy voice in harafs’d Britain’s caule, 
Infpire her courage, and affert her laws? 
No: meanly fkulking from the conflidt’s heat, 
Thou gav’ft no aid to King, to Church, or State: 
Thy daftard fpirit fhrank from Danger’s look, 
Deferted Honour, and e’en Right forfook. 
Come, bring thy records of a twelvemonth’s place, 
Thy deeds of glory, and thy aéts of grace: 
You,.who againft all predeceflors yell’d, 
Muft needs have equall’d, and perhaps excell'd. 
*No; for fome ftatefmen ’twas a lucklefs hour 
That brought their puny wifdom into pew’ ; 
They who were loud in Oppofition’s brawls, 
And clamour’d treafon in our fenate halls, 
When chany’d to Minifters themfelves reveal’d, 
Their plans ran counter, and their projects fail’d. 
** SCRUTATOR. 
* Yes, ’tis mofi true; but P-nf-by’s a Whiz. 
“ CRITO, 

‘© And who for Crown and Anchor cares a fig? 
+That dream is o’er, the farce of Freedom’s patt, 
A new fuit’s fitted, when the old is caft. 








“© * No; for fome flate/men. &c.]|—We fhould never have been ac- 
quainted with the ‘ peffimi/m’ ot ¢ All the Talents,’ had they not been 
in office for a year. This good has undoubtedly arifen, that in fu- 
ture thefe men cannot deceive us. They may blutier, but we'll 
know them to be arrant cowards; they may brag of honefty, but 
we'll know them to be arrant knaves ; and then boaft of their abili- 
ties with impunity, for we know them to be devoid of any.” 

“+ That dream is o'er, the farce of Freedom's paft.}—The eccafional 
prevalence of different oppofition topics offers an interefting fubject 
for inquiry. The Revolution of France, from its commencement te 


the publication of Mr. Burke’s Letters, was a conftant fubje& of 


panegyric with Foxites, and the difcontented, who were not Foxites. 
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So with this party: in Pitt’s glorious days, 
Then France and frenzy, fet usina blaze. 
Great Pitt deceas d, they othe: them. s provide, 


” 


‘9 
vs 


Grants and coneciions roar from ev ry lide. 


We new come to the great hero of [reland, the patriot par 
excellence, the man who may be called literally the Aered 
orator, whom Mr. Windhai n, firange to fay, now hails as 
his Hlonourable friend, t hough but few vears ave pafifinee he 
treated him with as tittle mercy as he did his late hight Ho- 
nourable Friend, Charles James Fox !—Come torward, man 
of hity thouland pounds, 


‘Thus G-ttn* aed. 
** SCRUTATOR. 
‘ And will always turn 
‘To where difientions with molt fiercenefs burn. 





What animated harangues have the Parliamentary debates teemed 
with in favour of univerfal libe rty and phil: inthropic eC quality ! ! What 
thundering anathemas were denounced againft defpots and tyrants, 
monarchical governments, and ariftocratic influence! The French 

Revolution (as all revolutions have done fince the creation) gra- 
dually fubfided into a complete military defpotifm. What was to be 
done now to harafs the legifature? Why, the Oppofition for- 
tunately difcovered that the irifh Catholies ought to be put upon the 
fame footing as the Proteftants, without reg gard to the efiablishment, 
No one im: igines that the greater part of the Oppofition care a fea- 
ther as to the confequences of thefe conceflions, Catholic eman- 
Cipation is a good party watch-word, eng preferves unanimity 
among thofe oppofers of Government. It is, 1 again affert, from no 
political conviction of rectitude that this meaiure is fo repeatedly 
brought forward; the difcuffion affords fome pretext for awakening 
a clamour againft a Proteftant Minifiry. But we are now (thank 
Heaven) pofiesi led of a vigorous and efficient Adminiftration, who will 
firmly fupport their Sovereign againft the innovating prit nciples of 
* All the Talents,’ 

_ © * G-tt-n.J—lIt is lamentable for a thinking mind to reflect upon 
the various viciflitudes to which the moft brilliant abilities and ad- 
mirable acquirements are fubjeét. H G-tt-n affurds a melan- 
choly illuftration of this remark : commencing life under the moft fa- 
vourable aufpices, poflefling intellectual powers of the higheft order, 
und gifted with an uncommon fire of eloquence, be might have looked 
forward to the firfi fituations of the ftate, and become another Chat- 
ham in the eyes of admiring countrymen. How contrary to alli this 
has been the tenor of his political life! His prime withes feem to have 
been, maintaining a conftant ftruggle with the prerogatives of the 
Crown, without extending the privileges of the fubject; and creating 
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Oh ! for a verfe as warm, a pen as bold 
As Heav’n once gave to Juvenal of old, 





a ceafelefs clamour for liberty, in a country where liberty was exem- 
plified by his being allowed fuch a latitude. The firft great era of 
Mr. G-tt-n’s political exifience is the grant of the free trade in the 
year 1779. Will any one affert, now that the period of commercial 
frenzy has elapfed, that this meafure has produced any extraordinary 
national advantages? Will it not rather be believed that the habit of 
inflammatory fpeaking, which at that time firft gnined ground in pare 
liamentary ufage, was the means of producing that feyment in the 
ublic mind which afterwards occafioned fuch fatal confequences ? 
The pecuniary compenfation to Mr. G-tt-n for his fervices was humili- 
ating ; ; it was eflablifhing a precedent for what Mr, Flood aptly termed 
* mendicant patriotifm ; ? and to make the g grant fill more degrading, 
Mr. G-tt-n accepted forty-nine thoufand pounds for prompt payment. 
From this period to the year 1798 Mr. G-tt-n was the evil genius ho- 
vering over this devoted ifland. In the fpring of this year (1798), 
when the previous partial infurrections firtt aflumed a determinate 
form of general rebellion, three of the principal confpirators, namely, 
Neilfon, Hughes, &c. went down from Dublin to ‘Tin-h (the feat 
of Mr. G-tt-n), and were introduced to his fiudy: there they fhew- 
ed him what they called ‘ the Conflitution of the United Irithmen,’ 
being a fketch of the fpecies of ‘ provifional’ government which the 
rebels intended to fubtiitute for that of his Majefiy, upon fuccefs 
declaring in their favour. ‘Thefe three perfons remained for two 
hours clofeted with Mr, G-tt-n, who minutely infpected and retain- 
ed a copy of this code of treafon. Immediately fubfequent to this 
interview, the rebellion broke out with its accumulated train of hor- 
rors. Mr, G-tt-n thortly before went over with his family to Eng- 
land, where he refided during the difturbances. In Mr. G-tt-n’s 
abfence very {trong meafures were adopted by Government and va- 
rious corporate bodies to exprefs their difapprobation of his public 
conduét; his name was erafed from the Privy Council, and he was 
disfranchifed by the corporation of Dublin, who had admitted him 
to the freedom of their city: the members of ‘l'rinity College alfo 
took down his picture from their examination hall, and replaced it 
with that of the illuftrious Lord Clare. From this time Mr. G-tt-n 
continued in a degrading obfcurity, out of which an indignant pub- 
lic were unwilling to draw him; but in the year 1805, the Catholics, 
withing to agitate what they call their juft claims, procured Mr, 
G-tt-n (through the influence of Earl Fitzwilliam) the reprefenta- 
tion of the borough of Malton, He (as in duty bound) made feveral 
harangues in their behalf; but, on the whole, fthewed himfelf to be 
declining in that epigrammatic eloquence and argumentative oratory 
which formerly characterifed his fpeeches. Upon ‘ All the Talents’ 
coming into power, one of their firft atts was reftoring Mr. G-tt-n 
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To lath the great ones of the Roman ftate, 
And hold up crime to nuniverfal hate ; 

Then would my mufe to G-tt-n give her fong 
In ftrains as bitter as his life is wrong; 
Snatch from his name the little that remains 
To hide from view innumerable ftains. 


** CRITO. 
“ They fay he’s honeft. 


“ SCRUTATOR. 

** How that word refounds ! 
What made him honeft? Fifty thoufand pounds, 
What man would rob that could his pockets fill 
With grift, fo taken from a nation’s mill ? 
He that could cath into his coffers bring 
By public bounty, would not with to fwing. 

* CRITO. 
But ftay, perhaps when G-tt-n’s head’s laid low, 


He'll leave a nation’s gift to Channell Row, 


* SCRUTATOR, 

‘“‘ Not he: the pauper wants the generous mind 
To feed his fellow beggars left behind ; 
He’ll die unforrow’d, as he liv’d defil’d, 
His fate unpitied, and his name revil’d. 
Oh, had this man purfu’d a patriot’s courfe, 
With vigorous virtue, and with manly force ; 
Had he employ’d the talents nature gave, 
To ferve his Monarch, and his country fave ; 
Then would the poet blefs him in his lays, 
All good men honour, and all wife men_praife; 
His fame would meet a never-fading bloom, 
A nation’s heart his monument and tomb. 
Oh, fad reverfe! oh, ill exchang’d renown! 
So bafely barter’d for thy Sovereign's frown ; 


~ 


» 
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to his feat at the Privy Council. They afterwards gave him their 
ftrenuous fupport, in order to carry his election for the city of Dub- 
lin, which, with the aid of the Catholic party, fucceeded. Since 
the above was written, I have feen a fpeech of Mr, G-tt-n’s in fup- 
port of the amendment to the 7 addrefs to the throne, propofed 
by Lord Vifcount Newark: in it I was a good deal firnck with the 
lavith expreffions of praife with which Mr. G-tt-n eulogifes the con- 
duct of the members of Trinity College. Perhaps he looks forward 
lo the re-inftatement of his portrait on their walls; 


‘ Animam pi(tura pafcit inani.’ 
For Mr, G-tt-n’s political character and difplay of his conduct, fre 
Report of the Houfe of Lords of Ireland, and Dr. Duigenan’s Letter 
to Henry Grattan, Efg.” 
Ce 
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Vhat boots it, G-tt-n, that a numerous hott 

Of Treafon’s fons extol thee as their boatt ; 
That round thy chair, in mock triumphal pride, 
A band of ruffians with thy banners ride ; 

While with delight true Independence faw 

Our city’s virtue in the train of Shaw? 

No, but furrounded by a mifcreant horde, 
Spar'd from the jail, fiom exile, or the cord, 
Thy every aétion but foretels a worfe, 

A people’s torment, and a kingdom’s curfe.” 


There are fo much good fenfe and plain truth im the fol- 


lowing note, that we muft extract it. 

“Tt isin vain that political reformers attempt to deceive us with 
the alleged expediency of giving the Catholics an equahzation of 
privileges with the Proteftant part of the population of this coun- 
try. Itis a fat, refpecting thofe profefling the Romiih faith, that 
the intolerant fpirit of their religious tenets, and their hatred of 
all thofe who differ. from them, is fo firmly engrafted upon their 
political opinions, that they will not be fatisfied even with a full 
participation of power. It may be fairly inquired, whether the 
fchemes for the aggrandizement of the Romanitis, projected by the 


~ 
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late Minifiry, were confiltent with the principles of found policy and 
juftice? Whether any political arrangements, fhort of transferring 
to the Catholics the entire dominion of the fiate, would content 
them? And, -finally, whether it is reafonable to confer upon them 
thofe privileges which muft deftroy the. Protettant cttablifusent? | 
am aware (and 1 mention it with regret).that there prevaius at pre- 
fent acant of liberality and concetlion among Protefiant 
contradiction of thefe fentiments; and that a number of well-intorm- 
ed and well-difpofed perfons think that further immunities may be 
granted to the Catholics without endangering the eliablifhment in 
church and ftate. To fuch perfons mere afiertion will not avail ; 
and in order to convince them, facts mult be the criteria of argument. 
The great queftion of emancipation feems to me to have very 
different bearings, when applied individually to England and Ireland. 
In the former, fince the reign of James the Second, a gradual change 
has taken place in the opinions of the Catholic inhabitants ; the po- 
litical reftraints laid upon them induced numbers to coaiorm to the 
Proteftant religion ; and with the remaining few the actuating princt- 
ples of their fect beéame, ina great meafure, extinct; their paucity 
rendered all ative plans hopelefs. It is alfo undeniable, that tle 
moft perfe& loyalty has ever pervaded their conduct, in Ireland 
the contraft is deferving of the mot ferious confideration: from the 
above mentioned period the Proteftant Government has been 
erpetually involved in a continued feries of domefiic warfare with 
the Catholic body. The country has been agitated with a conftant 


fucceflion of ditiurbers, who, under various appellations, Rill betrayed 
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their Catholic origin, and never loft fight of one objett,--that of replac- 
ing the kingdom under the influence of Popery. ‘The rebellion of 
1708 is fill thought by many to have been a revolutionary act of 
jacobinical leaders. I refer thofe te the refpeive Reports of the 
Secret Committees of the Houfes of Lords and Commons in Ireland ; 
and alfo to a work of Dr. Duigenan, entitled ‘ A fair Reprefentation 
of the Political State of Ireland,’ containing much valuable and au- 
thentic information upon the fubject. ‘The quefiion of emancipation 
is, however, not yet at reft. It will again be made a topic for my 
Lord Howick and Ais Oppefition to d lefcant upon, to detail grievances 

which were never felt, and hardfhips never fuffered, in order to raife 
a ftorm againft Admunittration, which I fervently hope may revert 
upon the mfelves.” 


The laft character we have to contemplate is that of the 
Popifh orator, whole moft revolutionary {peech was republifh- 
ed in London by the Catholic bookfellers, and widely circu- 
lated. We have a better opinion, however, of the Englifh 
Romanifis, than to believe that they can adopt or encourage 
the principles and fentiments which that moft abominable 
compofition contains, 

‘* Nor is K—ghi* forgot : 
Though laft, not leatt, in vengeance is his lot ; 





“© * K-oh.J—Such a mals of iniquity is recorded of this perfon, 
that the compafs of a note would be inadequate to the detail; but 
with his private character I have no concern, The firft afcertained 
period of Mr. K—gh’s political (L might fay feditious) career, appears 
to have been in the vear 1795, when Earl Fitzwilliam was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant. Phe Catholies of Ireland had fele@ted from their 
aggregale body nine perfons, who formed a committee for preparing. 
and prefeatnyg a petition to Parliament, praying for emancipation. 
This committee comprized, belides Mr. K-gh, Dr. M‘Nevin, Lewins 
(the rebel ambailador at Paris), Sweetman, M‘Cormick, and feveral 
atber traitors; who afterwards cither experienced the clemency of 
Government, or expiated their crimes on the feaffold. ‘They met for 
deliberation at a Romiih chapel in Dublin, where the aforefaid Mr. 
K-gh made feveral inflammatary {peeches, and propofed fome fedi- 
tious refolutions, which were ea: setly adopted. He continued after- 
wards very active in the Caufe; until the commencement of the re- 
beilion, when, from the particular attention paid to him by Govern- 
ment, he thought it prudent to withdraw from the kingdom. The 
loyalifis of Treiand began to hope that this was Mr. K=2h’ s laft ap-. 
pearance upon the political ftage; but on the 20th March, 1807, 4 
meeting of Romanifts having been fummoned, in order to prepare a 
petition to Parliament for emancipation, Mr, K-gh rofe, and ad- 
drefied the aflembly in a moft feditious fpeech, difclaiming the ufual 
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But much I fear fo callous is his heart, 

So deep in mifchief, aad fo fene’d by art, 
That even fatire cannot reach his foul, 
Though fhould my verfe with tenfold thunders roll, 
If there is one whom guilt deprives of fhame, 
Whom virtue here difdains to know by name, 
That man is K-gh—A mark for public hate ; 
The fcorn, the infult of an injur’d ftate ; 

A prating demagogue with f;,eech fupplied, 
Whom cunning gives what reafon has denied : 
A ruthlefs bigot (fuch as Mary’s days 
Prefent), converting by the faggot’s blaze. 

A cruel zealot, with ferocious tone 

Damning all feéts, all churches, but bis owz ; 
His flanderous tongue, with fury undifguis'’d, 
Reviling tenets Britons ever priz‘d: 

Naming his Monarch, all good men revere, 
Sometimes with infult, and fometimes a fneer. 
In treacherous accents trying to enhance 
The vile Ufurper—of yet viler France. 

Praife he has none, but for his country’s foes ; 
All virtue, honour, juftice, reft with thofe ; 
His idol, faétion—he, her firmeft friend ; 

On her his hopes, his wifhes, all depend ; 
Looks for his country’s fall with eager eye, 
And howls for freedom with infernal cry.” 


Subjoined is a very neat “ Poetical Epifile to Demofihenes 
K—gh, Efq.” which firft appeared in that loyal and well con- 
duéted paper “ The Dublin Journal ;” but we mutt refer our 





tone of thofe who requeft favours: he openly threatened Government 
with the defection of the Roman Catholics, in cafe of an invafion by 
the French. ‘ Let us not (jaid Mr. K-gh) bé reduced to accept that 
toleration from Buonaparte which our Government has denied.’ 
This threat was uttered not a hundred yards from the Caftle of Dub- 
lin: but the mild conciliating fpirit of Mr. El—t deemed it prudent 
to negotiate—with whom ? Why, with Mr. John K-gh! and a few 
perfons equally infignificant. Mr, Kegh, I muft own, feems to have 
the good fortune to poffefs the hatred ofall parties. His own deteft 
him ; for he has been the means of overturning the only Miniftry in- 
clined to give them their demands. The Proteftant party defpife 
him; for he is below ¢heir deteftation, “Tis true he can make a 
long fpeech. 
“* Ce qui manque aux Orateurs en profondeur, 
Ils vous la donnenten longueur. 


” 


MONTESQUIEU. 
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readers for the pleafure which they will derive from the peru- 
fal of it, to the book itfelf; the author of which, we are 
happy to find, propofes to continue his poetical labours, and 
to publifh another Dialogue very foon. We have no doubt 
that the fuccefs of his firft effort, which has confiderable me- 
rit, will be fully adequate to his ‘withes ; ; and afford him every 
encouragement to purfue a tafk, from which the publig 
will not fail to derive both amufement and information. 
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Remarks on the Dangers which threaten the | Eftabliphed Re- 
fizion, and on the Means of averting them; in a Letter 
to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, M.P., Chan- 
cellor of ” his Majejiy’s Exchequer. By Edward Pearfon, 
B.D., Rector of Rempfiere, Nottinghamfhire. 8vo.. Pp. 
gg. ’Hatchard. 1807. 


MR. Pearfon is well known as one of the moft diligent and 
indeed indefatigable labourers in the vineyard of the Lord, 
to whom the public are indebted for numerous publications 
well calculated to promote the interefts of religion. He 
addreffes Mr. Perceval, becaule he, very juttly, “conceives 
that gentleman to be a zealous member of the Eftablifhed 
Church, one of her moft {ftrennous defenders, and ever read 
to prove the fincerity of his attachment in affording her 
protection, by all practicable means, againft the numerous 
enemies by whom fhe is furrounded. It is with peculiar pro 
priety, therefore, that thefe remarks are addreffed to him ; 
and, as they are well deferving his attention, we are perfuad- 
ed they will receive_it. He will, however, exercife his judg- 
ment and difcretion in feparating ufeful hints from fpecula- 
tive fuggeftions ; in felecting with caution what is calculated 
for purpofes of practical utili ty, and in rejecting every thing 
the tendency of which is even doubtful. Such circum{pec- 
tion, never ‘fuperfluous, will be particularly neceflary here, 
becaule we think that Mr. Pearfon has made fome concef- 
fions, not extorted by juftice, nor fanétioned by policy, but 
likely to afford ground for perverfion and mifreprefentation, 
and from w hich, indeed, ingenious fophiftry might deduce 
conclufions very ‘different from thofe which the learned and 
able author would admit to be valid, but not eafily over- 
thrown, without thofe fuperior attainments which he is him- 
lelf acknowledged to poflels. 

Mr. Pearfon begins his tra& by fupporting the principles 
of Bifhop Warburton refpeécting the intimate connection 
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between Church and State, and the confequent duty of civil 
magifirates to fupport the eftublithed religion by every means 
in their power. His advice to the members of ‘the legiflature 
not to give a vote on the momentous queltion of repealing 
thofe facred barriers of our ecelefiatiical and civil ettablifh- 
ments, the corporation and teft ais, without firlt reading Bi- 
fhop War burton’s book (and, we will add, Bifhop She rlock’ 3 
matierly vindication of thofe aéts, which ought to be read by 
every Protefiant in the Britith empire), is goo od, and, we muft 
fay, not more good than necefjary. We perfecily agree with 
him, that “ if legiflators and minifters become indifferent to 
the interefis, L fay not of religion, but of true religion, they 
neglect one of the princ ipal means by which the permanency 
of.a ftate may be fecured, and the happi iefs of its mem- 
bers promoted. 4 »i what inftance of this indifference, 
however, we are concerned to fay, was exhibited in the Houte 
of Commons, during fome late debates on the Popifh college 
of Maynooth in Ireland, on the Protetiant charter {chools 
in that country, and on the parochial fchools propofed to be 
eftablifhed by Mr. Whitbread’s bill. If fuch a {pirit as was 
there difplay ed continue to mm: wk the condué of Government, 
and the proceedings of Parliament, none but an ideot can 
ferioufly look for the permanence of the eftablifhment. 
Having infified on the advantages and neccflity of an efta- 
blifhment, Mr. P. contends, that it is the duty of the civil 
magiftrate, with refpect to religion, to eftablifh one form, and 
to tolerate afl others which are not incompatible with the 
fafety of the fiate. Here it appears to us that he concedes 
too 5 tik by carrying the princi iple of toleration too far. 
That denomination of religionifi fis, for inftance, who deny the 
divinity of Chrifi, and who confequently reje é the very fun- 
damental prince iple of the Chriftian religion, and alfo incef- 
fantly bef that Deity whom C hriftians worship, ought either 
not to be tolerated at all in a Chriftian country, or ought 
to be tolerated in a very diferent degree from thefe fectaries, 
who agree in the eflentials of C hritti: inily, but differ either 
as to external forms, or as to fome points not of vital im- 
portance; who are fchifma tic s, in fhort, but not heretics. Ought 
the impugners of the ‘Trinity, being proferibed by the law 
(that is, expoted to its penalties), to be tolerated by the le- 
eiflature ? OQvght the blafphemers of Chrift to be tolerated 
by Chriftians? By toleration, of courle, is to be undertiood 
that {pecies of toleration which is extended by our laws to 
nrg fiant Diifenters. 


~ 


Mr. P. next maintains, that it is a part of this duty of 
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the civil magiftrate not only to afford all neceffary protection 
to the exiting efiabli (hment, but to give it all poflible advan- 
tages, and to bring it to ail potlible perfection ; to allow 
TOLERATION, but to difcourage DisseNT. One of the ad- 
vantages is {tated to be the zmprovement of the eftablifhment, 
or rather of the forms of our worfhip, the fatety of occa- 
fional changes in which is deduced from the preface to 
our Liturgy, and from the conduct of our Charch. He truly 
obferves, however, that fuch changes are not to be under- 
taken lightly. No, nor without an evident, an imperious, 
necefliily. We claim not, indeed, the meed of infallibility 
for our eftablifhment ; but we do claim for it a greater de- 
gree of primitive apotiolical purity than any eftablithment 
in Chrifiendom can boaft; and that is fufficient to make us 
view with extreme apprehenfion any attempt at innovation. 

Mr. Pearfon proceeds to {pecify the dangers which threaten 
the Church. 


* T confider the Church,” he fays, “ fo far as it is an Auman infli- 
tution, that is, fo far as it is an eflablifhment, to be in fufficient 
danger, when, from the machinations of her enemies and the negli- 
gence of her friends, the public opinion in her favour is daily dimi- 
nithing ; for it is on public opinion that all human inftitutions mutt 
depend, and eventually ttand or fall. Many perfons who are real 
friends, though not active fupporters, of the Church of England, feem 
to think that the is fufficiently protected by her own excellence ; shes 
‘ built,’ as the is, § on the foundation of the Prop hets and Apoftles, 
Jefus Chrift himfelf being the chief corner-ftone,’ fhe is inno more 
dancer from the attacks of her enemies, than that Univer/al Church 
of Chrift is, againtt which, we are affured, even ‘ the gates of Hell 
fhall not prevail.’ When, however, we confider the fate of the 
Churches of Jerufalem and Antioch, of the feven Churches of 
Afia. of the Churches of Africa, and even of the Church of Rome 
itfelf, all once fo pure, we ought not to indulge the expectation, that 
the Church of England, tranfcendently excellent as fhe is, can be 
preferved in exiftence, much lefs in profperity, by her own intrinfic 
excellence alone.” 


Unqueftionably nothing can be more dangerous to the efta- 
bli(hment than the ftate of falfe fecurity into which many of 
its guardians are plunged. But we do not perfectly agree 
with the author as to his notion of the efficacy of public 
opinion, in its fullett extent: no doubt public opinion is of 
very great confequence to the fupport of any inftitution; but 
as public opinion is eafily mifled by prejudi ce, or perverted 
by fophifiry, if no inftitution bad any other cement or fup- 
port, fhort, indeed, would be the duration of them all. Mr. 
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P. notices fome remarks of Dr. Aikin, refpeCting the advan- 
tages derived by the Church from its alliance with the State. 
The Doétor inftances in {upport of his argument the cafe of 
the [rifh Church, which he, moft erroneoufly, confiders as the 
church only of.a tenth part of the people. It is needlefs, 
however, to enter upon this queftion, befides the difcuffion 
would lead us too far; and from the fame motive we abftain 
from arguing with Mr. Pearfon a point which he, much too 
readily, concedes, that “ it is the rule of nature and of right, 
that the eftablifhed religion of a country fhould be that of 
the majority of its members.” We cannot very well per- 
ceive what the rule of nature has to do with any eftablifhment ; 
and if the rule here afferted were to be extended as far as it 
might be, if once admitted; we fhould very foon arrive at the 
Jacobinical principles of oppofing population to property. 
As applied to Ireland, however, Mr. Pearfon admits that it 
is of no avail; and allows that the Union has deftroyed al! 
pretence for confidering the Catholics as a majority of the 
people. In faét, it was always a paramount motive with us 
for approving the Union, that, by melting the people of 
Ireland in the general mafs of the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tifh empire, it rendered the Catholics a {mall minority of the 
whole population. 

The author objets, and on the beft grounds, to Mr. Pitt’s 
lan for allowing ftipends to the Catholic prietis ; “ it might,” 
e fays, “ be proper, fo long as the Catholic religion {hall 

remain in Ireland, or at leaft fo long as it fhall remain there 
in any thing like its prefent extent, to render the fituation 
of Catholic priefts better than it is, and themfelves lets de- 
pendant on their feveral flocks; but we ought to avoid every 
thing which would operate as a temptation to perpetuate the 
Catholic religion.” Certainly we ought; but forry are we to 
fay, that all our conciliatory meafures for the laft twenty 
years have had a direct tendency to perpetuate iL ! 


‘‘ When I fay then,” purfues Mr. Pearfon, “¢ that the Church is in 
danger, I fpeak of thofe dangers which confift in the increafing dif- 
affection of her members, and which, by diminifhing her meansand op- 
portunities of benefiting the public, and [of] anfwering the end of 
her inftitution, evetitually threaten her exiftence, I confider thefe 
dangers to arife, not fo much from the increafing ftrength of any 
particular feét, as from the increafing and combined ftrength of all, 
or at leaft the generality, of feéts; for though many of the fecis 
differ as much from each other as they do from the Church, they 
gree in hoftility to the Church, and are ready, each with the hope 
of obtaining the afcendency, to co-operate again{ft her, Even if 
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they fhould not do this, the increafe of the ftrength of each alone, 
saccording to the idea [which] I have fuggetted, muft neceffarily 
njure the eftablifhed religion in its moft effential interefts.” 


The author then notices and confutes a foolifh,.falfe, and 
dangerous pofition of Lord Howick, advanced in one of 
his late fpeeches, that “ the notion of religious and political 
opinions being identitied with each other is a miftaken one. 
This identification of religious and political opinions has long 
ceafed to exift.” This is like the reference of the general 
decrees of the councils of the Church of Rome, and of the 
decretals of the Popes, to the dark ages, although the pre- 
fent heads of that Church had, very recently, announced, 
what every body who knew any thing of the fubjeét knew to 
be the fac, that they conftituted the rule of faith and 
of conduct to all members of that Church. Mr. P. proves 
that this notion has not /ong ceafed to exift, from the 
works of Warburton, Blackitone, and Paley, the laft of whom, 
indeed, ftrange to fay, was quoted by Lord Howick himfelf, 
as the fupporter of the exploded notion. Blackftone en- 
titles the teft and corporation acts the “ two bulwarks b 
which the Eftablifhed Church is fecured againft perils from 
non-conformitts of all denominations, infidels, Turks, Jews, 
heretics, Papilis, and fectaries ;” and very properly obferves, 
that they “ fecure both our civil and religious liberties.” The 
following obfervations of our author on thefe acts are perfect- 


Sy juft. 


“* The teft and corporation ads are intended to exclude all perfons, 
who are not bond fide members of the Eftablifhed Church, from be- 
ing admitted to either ciozl or military offices. It is no good argu- 
ment againft the utility of thefe adts to allege, that they operate 
only againit confcientious perfons ; that danger, inthis cafe, is to 
be apprehended. It may fairly be prefumed, that no perfon, who 
has folemnly profefled himfelf a member of the Church of England, 
by receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper aecording to the 
ufage of that Church, and yet is not a bond fide member of it, will 
have fo much religious zeal as to make ule of the influence which 
his office may give him, for the purpofe of introducing any other 
religion inftead of the eftablifhed one. Now the meafure which was 
lately in agitation was nothing lefs than an abolition of that part of 
the teft a which relates to military appointments: whether there 
was any intention of going on to the abolition of the other pert, 
relating to civid appointments, I fhall not prefume to conjecture.” 


. . . ? . . - 
Such intention is no longer a matter of conjecture, for it 
has been openly avowed in Parliament, that the total repeal 
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of the teft and corporation a&s was in the contemplation of 
the late minifters! We thus know our danger, and, if we do 
uot effectually guard again{t it, the fault is our own. 

Mr. Pearton jultly confiders the prevalence of Methodifim 
as one of the great dangers which threaten the eftablifhment, 


and he thus animadverts upon it, 


*< Jt is impoffible for me to write on the dangers of the Church, 
without adverting to that divifion, among the members of the Church 
itfelf, on the Calviniftic points, which has perhaps fubfifted, in fome 
degree or other, ever fince its firft eftablifiment, but eo liichs within 
a few years pali, has arifen toa more alarming height than ufual. 
Many clergymen of the C hurch of England, adopting the peculiar 
notions of ‘Calvin, or however of the late Mr. Whitfield, who was a 
Calvinift, have affumed to themfelves the ttle of Evangelical or Gospel 
minifters, and have not only afferted thefe dodtrines to be doctrines 
of the Church of England, but encouraged the belief, that the clergy 
of the Charch of E ngland, being by far the majority of them, who 
omit to follow their example, neither preach the do@rines of the 
Church nor the doctrines of the Gofpel. In confequence of this, the 
Church is expofed to that danger which muft neceffarily arife from 
a degradatiin of the charaéter of her minijlers ; for, it this allegation 
were true, it would follow, that the minifters of the Church are 
falfe to their moft folemn engagements, and preach doctrines con- 
trary, to thofe which they fubfcribed to as true. But this is not all; 
for, mifled by fuch fuggeftions as thele, the people are drawn off 
from the Church (in which, with a few exceptions, they are thus 
taught to believe that the Gofpel is not preached), not only to tlhe 
Methodiftic focieties, which were inftituted by Mr, Whitfield, and in 
which the doétrines acknowledged to be Calvinifie are more parti- 
cularly infified on, but alfo to thofe Methodittic focieties which 
were inftituted by Mr. Wefley, and which, though denominated Ar- 
minian, retain the doctrine of juliification by faith exclulively of 
works, the new birth (or mflantancous and Jenfible converfion), and 
affurance of salvation, which are either the concomitants or conle- 
quences of Calviniim, and w hich, to the generality of the people, 
are probably the greateft inducements to adopt Calvinifm. Now, 
though I entirely abfolve the perfons to whom I refer irom the defign 
of being enemies to the Church,” (a conceffion certainly not war- 
ranted by the conduct. of thofe perlons, many of whom make no 
fcruple to avow their enmity openly), “ I am obliged to contend, 
that their conduét is as injinious to the Church, as that of enemies 
can be, and in fome relpects more fo. On this fubjeét the Church 
has too much reafon to edopt the complaint of the erg and 
to far, ‘It was not an open enemy thet hath done me this difhoneur, 
for then I could bave borne it. Neither was it mine adverfary that 
did magnify himfelf againft me; for then, peradventure, I would 
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have hid myfelf from him, But it was even thou, my companion, 
my guide, and mine own familiar friend.’” Pf. lv. 


Having expla Lined the dangers, Mr. P. procees ds to fuggeft 
the means of averting them. ‘The chief of thefe is the frequent 
mecting of the convocation for the p urpole of confidering if 
any, apd what, alterations are necelfi ary in our Church ter- 
vice; of correcting inaccurate trantlations of patlages in 
Scripture; and of deviling fuch laws as nay appear to be ne- 
ceflary for the defence of the Courch. “He recomme ‘nds, 
alfo, that divine fervice fhould be more frequently performed 
in our Churches; that the damnatory claujes in the Athana- 
fian Creed fhould be reviled; and that more churches and 
chapels fhould be built. Thefe are matters (all but the laft 
Which he thinks thould reft with the convocation ; and, in- 
deed, there can be no doubt, that if the convocation were 
to meet, not for mere form as at prefent, but for the purpofe 
of attending ferioufly and diligently to the concerns of the 
Church, the moft beneticial confequences would refult from 
their delibe rations, 

Among -thole remedies which would require legiflative in- 
terference, Mr, Pearfon mentions a review cf the toleration 
act, which has been very frequently and very earneftly re- 
commended in this work. He is of opinion that fome farther 
reftrictions fliould be impoted on licenfed teachers. 


As it feems probable that many perfons become licenfed teachers 
for the fuke of the privileges to whict licenfed teachers are entitled, 
it might have a good effeét to grant licences of two forts; one which 
fhould merely fhield diffenting teachers and their hearers from the 
penalties of jet ftatute 22 Cha. II, c. 13 another which fhould 
excufe the teachers from ferving in the militia, or on juries, &c. or 
confer on them any other privileg s which might be deemed proper ; 
and that the latter fort fhould be granted only on certain conditions. 
Thefe conditions might be, that a year’s notice thould be given of an 
intention to apply for + feck a licence; that the perfons who apply for 
it fhould either produce fatisfactory certificates of their qualifications 
for being teachers of religion, or fhould be fubjeéted to an exami- 
nation ia the Gofpels of the Greek Teflament ; and that a piace or 
places thould be fixed upon, in which alone, till a frefh licence were 
applied for and obtained, they fhould be permitted to exercife their 
miniftry. Thefe regulations, particularly that relating to a teit of qua- 
lification, which is the moii important, and would probably be the 
moft effectual of all, could not reafonably be dey vara of as an 
infringement of the ac? of toleration; #r the great body of ignorant 
and felf-appointed teachers, who now fo much abound among he 
Methodifts and Baptifts, aud efpecia'ly among the former, were not 3 
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the contemplation of the legiflature, when the aé of toleration was 
firft framed : neither, as I conceive, do fuch Diffenters as were in- 
tended to be protected by the aét of toleration at all wifh that per- 
fons who are fo unlearned as not to be able to read the Gofpels in the 
original language, fhould be permitted to become teachers of religion. 
In any cafe, it cannot poflibly be deemed an infringement on ufeful 
or rational liberty to adopt meafures by which, without the probabili- 
ty of any ill confequences arifing from them, the people will be ren- 
dered lefs liable to be enticed from the Church, and become lefs ex- 
pofed to delufions on the fubjeét of religion.’ 


Unlefs fome tuch meafures as thefe be {peedily adopted, 
the country will be overrun by a herd of ignorant and valgai 
fanatics, who burlefque religion, and difgrace the country. 
The inattention of the legiflature to this growing evil is truly 
alarming ; it befpeaks an indifference, an apathy, on religious 
topics, which is utterly incompatible with their duty as mem- 
bers of the Eftablifhed Church, and moft difhonourable to 
their characters as legiflators. Another reformation fuggetied 
by Mr. Pearton, is the adoption of means for inftructing fiu- 
dents in divinity in the art of reading or delivery; a fubjeét 
to which the attention of the public was directed in one of 
the early volumes of this work. Mr. Pearfon’s obfervations 
on this topie are truly excellent; and we hope that our Bi- 
fhops will take them into their moft ferious confider- 
ation. A curious anecdote is here introduced. A worthy 
individual offered 2001. per annum for five years to the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, to fupport an experiment of giving 
ritual leétures in that univerfity for that period. The offer, 
however, which reflects infinite honour on the perfon who 
made it, was, ftrange to fay, rejected by the Heads of Houfes! 
We recommend him to make the fame offer to the Univerfity 
of Oxford, where, we think, it will not be refufed. The fub- 
ject is of very great importance ; for what can be fo unplea- 
fant as to hear the public fervice of our Church fpoiled, as it 
were, by the awkwardnels of a bad reader; and what, too, 
is fo likely to drive people from the Church ? Our author’s 
remarks refpecting the neglect of divine worfhip by the upper 
claffes of fociety, the breach of the fabbath, and the fale or 
difpofal of livings, more particularly the laft, which is placed 
in alight in which it is feldom viewed, but which is undoubt- 
edly the only proper light in which it can be confidered, are 
entitled to our unqualified commendation. The whole tract 
is written in a mafterly manner, and, notwithftanding the 
doubtful paffages which we have marked, will be read with 
pleafure and with profit by the real friends of the Church. 
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Converfation; a Didactic Poem: in Three Parts. By 
“William Cooke, Efq. Pp. 92. 6s. Phillips. 

TO pleafe in converfation is, perhaps, the moft ufeful and 
the moft rational of allaccomplifhments, and many ingenious 
tracis, both in verfe and profe, have been written on the fub- 
ject; but we do not recollect any that contains fo much praétical 
infiruétion as the work before us... It is evidently the refult of 
extenfive and accurate obfervation. Indeed, weunderftand that 
the author’s own talents for converfation very happily exem- 
plify his precepts. He is one of the few now remaining of 
thofe diftinguifhed charaéters that compofed Dr. Johnfon’s 
Club, and we fuppofe it is to this memorable Club and its 
founder, of gigantic talents, that Mr. Cooke alludes in the 
following lines, p. 75. 

* ’Midft many a dear delightful friendly hour, 
Warm’d: by the beams of wit’s enlivening power, 
When care fufpended gave the foul full play, 

And tell-tale clock unheeded toll’d away, 

Thefe rules were glean’d, from fpirits pure in heart, 
Who foar’d in (cience, and excell’d in art ; 

Or, in the caufe of virtue giant ftrong, 

Roll’d the full tide of moral truth along : 

Sweet the remembrance of thofe pleafing times 

Which charm’d my youth, and now infpires my rhymes ; 
Sweet the remembrance of each worthy wight, 

Who gave this pure, this rational delight.” 


Again, p. 77. 
‘** Here, in remembrance of that worthy train, 
I wifh to imitate their ufeful ftrain ; 
And fondly truft, with fuch experience fraught, 
Some fkill in converfation may be taught; 


Some germ may ftrike to fertilize the mind, 
And fpread this fcience more among{t mankind.” 


Weagree with Mr. Cook thatmuch may be done towards the 
improvement of eonverfation by inftruction, but it may be a 
gueftion whether profe or verfe is beft adapted for this pur- 
pofe. A didactic poem fhould render inftruction amiable, 
foften the feverity of fcience, and give virtue and knowledge 
a captivating air, by ftriking illuftrations and harmonious 
numbers; and when fo executed, it muft be preferable to 
prote. 

The author of the poem before us’ has in general conformed 
ta thefe rales; for although an extraordinary number of fub- 
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jects relative to converfation are introduced, with various direc- 
tions what to avoid and what to purlue, the reader is no 
where fatigued with adry or tedious feries of precepts, but is 
feafonably relieved by pleafing digreflions, illefirations, notes, 
firiking images, and interefling characters, which naturally 
rife out of the fubject, and at the fame time diverfify and 
adorn it. 

This poem is prefaced by a dedication to John Symmonds, 
Efq., a gentleman well known as the patron of every {pecies 
of elegant knowledge ; but the chief encomiums are here di- 
rected to the memory of the late Maurice Morgann, Etq. their 
mutual friend, whole talents for converfation were univerfally 
admired, and who is held forth in the poem asa palron worthy 
of all imitation, under the title of Flofio, 

The poem is divided into three parts. The firft part opens 
with an exordium, afier which the general errors and miftakes 
of converfation are pointed out. Pinelant and well drawn de- 
fcriptions are given of the abfent man, the paflionate man, 
the golliping man, the file nt, the tedious. and the argumenta- 
live map, the mere man of “anecdote, and the ped: int. 

The following judicious caution is given to obtain a ae 
vious knowledge of the charaers in company, before we git 
a loofe to fancy. 


“ Ere converfation takes a general line, 
And various minds in focial treedom join, 
Explore with care the feveral ranks and names 
Of all arvound—profetiions, taftes, and claims, 
Who would on green-ey’d jealouly declaim 
Before a hufband injur’d in his fame ; 
Or fortune claim, or vaunt of courtly grace, 
To him who loft bis Jaw-fuit or bis place. 
Who talk thus idly, tho’ they aim no blow, 
Nor urge by wanton cruelty a foe, 
Nor rage nor malice ftimulate their breaft, 
The deed’s chance-medley mifchief at the beft.” 


Another caution againft repetitions and dilating too much: 
5 | 

on favourite topics deferves the attention of men of genius, to 

whom it feems chiefly addrefied. 


** Lur’d by the fond defire to entertain, 
No fav’rite topic fhould afpire to reign ; 
Tho’ it be yours to talk with varied grace, 
And ftate minutely ev'ry nicer cafe, 
The repetition blurs the glofs of art, 
And finks e’en talents to a fecond part ; 
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Gives dulnefs front to fmile with vacant leer, 
And malice all its promptitude to fneer ; 


Combines the little wits whofe cunning lies 
In meanly taking genius by furprife.” 


This divifion of the poem, after many interefiing paflages, 
concludes with reflections on the frivolity of fantattic wants, 
and contains alfo fome manly and moral reflections on the 
fuperiority of a virtuous independence over riches, rank, and 
| ambition. 
| Part If opens with the following: 





In difierent circles different fubjeCs trace, 

As beft accord with number, rank, and place; 
’Mongft, if learned, let graver topics claim 
Their due pre-eminence to claffic fame. 

In larger groups, where imitation blends 

Life’s fprightly fons alike with wifdom’s friends ; 
Where mirth and knowledge join their mutual 2 
To fhew the mingled charms of light and fhade ; 
Here touch the fubject circling as it flies, 

With fomething apropos, yet briefly wife: 
Proportion’d thus in littie parts—the ball 

Of converfation’s beft kept up by ail. 

To thefe fubjoin the happier art to pleste, 

The charm of manners, and of well bred eafe ; 
This charm attracts when talents oft provoke 
The Cynic’s envy, or the Witling’s joke ; 
Obtains efteem, becaufe beft underftood : 

It does the giver a woe receiver 900d. 

We pay reipect, we feel the kind retort, 

In prefent praife and fe good report 


Mr. Cooke illuftrates the foregoing advice by the example 
ef Florio. 

** Doubt you the trut h? > Come make example thine 
And learn from Florio ae to pleafe and thine; 
Circied by ladies, ftstefmen, beaux, artd wits, 

With how much grac’d complacency he fits : 
His eye abroad anticipates each thought, 
His manner’d mind juft govern’d as it ought ; 
Who talks with wifdom gains his ready ear, 
Who fpeaks of mis’ry flarts the pitying tear. 
Should whifpering feandal take its flippant round, 
No note of his in unifon 1s found ; 
But thould the voice of worth and fenfe prevail, 
His heart’s refponfive to the bappy tale. 
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Thus Florio of bis party forms the foul, 

Prais’d, cherifh’d, lov’d, refpected by the whole. 
What does he fay to gain the general vote ? 
Does he talk freely ? does he aptly quote? 
How does he manage? tell how Florio charms: 
Good manners and good nature are his arms; 
Thefe thew a breeding by refinement wrought ; 
A fenfe in filence, and a will in thought.” 


Our author next recommends the ftudy of the graces, which, 
he obferves, are beft acquired in the company of well- bred 
women. 

Several judicious cautions follow againtt egotifm, loquacity, 
argumentation, Xc. 

The pompous talker—the my Reriogs man—the babbler-- 
the betrayer of fecrets—the hippifh man—the croaker—and 
the mimic—are here drawn with a matterly hand. 

Mr. Cooke’s addrefs to the ladies to cultivate and improve 


converfation well deferves their attention. 


“ And, oh! ye fair, tho’ Nature’s gifts be yours, 
With all that Art’s variety procures ; 
Arts which profefs to polifh maiden life, 
Yet often fpoil the duties of a wife ; 
Let not thefe gaudes your better fenfe betray, 
Nor hope connubial blifs from their difplay. 
Call fweet difcourfe to garnith beauty’s fhrine, 
Raife every charm, and. as they bloom, refine : 
Whilft you, by Pallas and the Graces dreft, 
All trifling paffions banith’d from the bre: alt, 
A double influence on our hearts fhall claim, 
And light the toreh of love with purer flame ; 
Shall prove yourtelves, by fuch a {chool refin’d, 
The guardians, comforts, bleffings of mankin« 


The firft and fecond parts of this poem chicfly thew the 
errors and miftakes of converfation, by which we may form a 
pre of what is proper; for, as the author obferves, 
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Thus what to fhun will teach us what to fay. 


rd 


The third and laft part of this-poem goes into a very wide 
field of inftruction with refpect to the active, the u feful, and 
the ornamental talents and qualifications for converfation ; 
fuch as wit, fancy, delicate raillery, politencfs, anecdote, &e. 
Mr. Cooke's differtation on wit ‘and punning will be found 
interefting and original: we regret that our limits will not 
permit us “to make lars ger extracts, which we fhould be tempt- 

eq to do, from almoft eyery page, We can only give the 
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concluding lines of the poem, where the author, after fhewing 
the ufe of converfation in fhutting out the frivolous purfuits 
and dangerous vices of youth, demoniftrates its lafling ad- 

vantages in the decline of life, by diffufing knowledge ; while 
it cheers the {pirits, and gives anticipations of the joys of a 
more fublime converfation in the world to come. 


** Tn latter age, when paffions mildly flow, 
And_ our chief pride is rais’d on what we know, 
Tho’ love no longer takes an a¢tive part, 
No longer flames or agitates the heart, 
Stull converfation keeps its fettled throne, 
(ts power of pleafing ftill is all our own: 
By this once more we prove the virgin kind, 
And gain frefh conquefts o’er her charms of mind ; 
Diflperfe the gloomy, aid the cheerlefs hour, 
Obtain refpect, and confidence, and power, 
And when approaching to its awful clofe, 
Lite chiefly finds enjoyment in repofe ; 
When ebbing nature wants fome foothing friend 
To cheer its fpirits, and fupport its end, 
This focial charm fhall gild our fetting day, 
Infpire freth hopes, and brighter views difplay; 
Hopes which foretafte, confirm’d by pious truft, 
The facred converfation of the juft ; 
Where man, made perfect, feels celeftial fires, 
Glows in difcourfe, or hymns in heavenly choirs ; 
Where bleft communion, every joy, is thine ; 
Eternal truth and harmony divine,” 


-_—_— —_.-- ~--_— 


From the extracts which we have here given, our readers 
may form a fufficient judgment of the benevolent and edify- 
ing tendency of this poem, as well as of the merits of the 
compofition. We could feleét many paflages of peculiar 
firength and harmony; but there are alfo fome inequalities. 
Homericus aliguando ‘dormitat. We find here many excellent 
maxims: and aphorifins elegantly expreffed and warmly en- 
forced, which do honour both to the author’s head and heart. 
Ip fhort, the whole may be confidered as a moral, inftructive, 
and entertaining performance; and, as fuch, we earnettly 
recommend it to public attention, and particularly to ihe 
youth of both fexes, who, while they are taught almoft every 
thing elfe at fchool, feem to be left to themfelves in finding 
out the {cience of converfation. « 
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The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, difplayed in 
a Series of feleé& Engravings, with an hiftorical and de- 
Scriptive Account of each Subject. Part IX. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. 4to. Pp. 8. 10s 6d. Longman a Co, 
1807. 


THIS ninth part of Mr. Britton’s Architectural Antiqui- 
ties begins his fecond volume. It contains feven plates, ex- 
hibiting different views of three very ancicut parochial 
churches, namely, Stewkeley church, in Buckinghamthire ; 
St. John’s church, at Devizes, Wiltfhire; and St. Peter's 
church, at Northampton. The plates are executed in a 
manner which correfponds with the almoft uniform excellence 
of this interefting work. The defcriptions are given with 
fimplicity and accuracy. Mr. Britton is no fyfiem- -monger ; 
he does not endeavour to make every thing” bend to fome 
pre- -conceived notion of his own, but is correct in his fearch 
after truth, and in his explofion of prejudice. He truly 
obfervesin one of his notes: 


“‘ In the fearch after truth we muft carefully beware of the tempta- 
tions of fancy; and the writer who withes to eftablifh ufeful and 
fubfantial facts, muft warily guard his mind againft the adop- 
tion of hypothefis. Among all clafies of authors, no one is more fub- 
ject to become a victim to this delufion than the antiquary; and 


from the perplexing ambiguity that ufually envelops the fubjeéts of 


his fiudies, no one is more likely to deceive himfelf, and, by ingenious 
fophiftry, to impofe on his reader. Many infiances of this deferip- 
tion have occurred; but, perhaps, none is more remarkable than 
that of Dr. Stukeley, who, with a laudable enthutiafm for Englith 
antiquities, frequently extended his difquifitions beyond the bound- 
aries of probability, and where that terminates, abfurdity begins, 
In the courfe of his writings he frequently expofed himfelf to cri- 
ticifm and ridicule; and experienced a portion of both, in a fimail 
voluine, entitled ‘ Origines Divifiana, or the Antiquities of the De- 
vizes, by Dr. Davies,’ firlt printed in 1754, Among ather paflages 
in this very fcarce little volume, the following is adduced to cor- 
roborate the preceding remarks: * Would the writers upon antiqua- 
rian’ fubjeéts permit modefty and reafon now and then to ftep into 
their minds, they would reftrain their loofe imaginations, and kee ep 
within the bounds of ufeful and beneficial knowledge. Their readers, 
too, would be freed from perulng long and lifele/s books, made up 
chiefly upon fanciful fuppolitions, inftead of well-grounded fatts.’ 


Unfortunately there are but too many dong and lfelefs 
books to be found on every branch of fcience ; though pro- 
bably more in. thofe written by profefied antiquar a than 
in any others. Mr. Britton, therefore, is highly praifeworthy 
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in feduloufly avoiding the rock on which fo many of his 
predecetlors have f{plit. Let him continue to difplay the 
fame impartiality, the fame contempt for air-built fyftems, 
‘the fame regard for truth, and he will have no reafon to 
dread the diminution of public patronage, or the lofs of public 
protection. 
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Great and Good Deeds of Danes, Norwegians, and Holjiein- 
tans. Collected by Ove Malling, Countellor to His Majef- 
ty the King of Denmark and Norway, and tranilated Fie 
Englith by. the Author of the Tour in Zealand. Pp. 338, 
Alo. ills. Baldwins. 1807. 


TO record aéis of national valour is patriotic: to exhibit 
pictures of humanity is beneficent: to infpire, as far as 
poflible, fentiments of juftice, temperance, chaftity, and good 
will among men, is the bounden duty of every “member of 
fociety. W hatever, therefore, is defi loned for fuch laudable 
purpofes merits our refpect, but that which effeéts them de- 
ferves our unqualified applaufe. Works of the former cha- 
racter, indeed, are much more numerous than thofe of the lat- 
ter, and both perhaps receive their due proportion of public 
juftice according to their negative or pofitive powers. ‘The 
inefficiency of the one naturally fmooths its quiet paflage to 
oblivion, whilft the effects of the other are generally remem- 
bered and applauded in proportion to their extent and dura- 
bility. ‘Phe public decifion on fuch works feems rather the 
refult of an inherent fentiment in man than in any deduc- 
tions of reafon or philofophy; their fate therefore is not, nor 
cannot be, decided by the opinions of individuals, as that of 
moti works of tafte, fancy, or {cience are: it depends on a ge- 
neralfentiment. Wrieers, indeed, fhould duly contider the na- 
ture and political practicability of their views before devoting 
too much of their time and labour either to the tranflation or 
original compofition of works, which, however well-defigned, 
are in them{felves incapable of making any permanent impret- 
fion on fociety in the prefent age. T he feeble light of many mo- 
dern publications i is lott in the general f{plendor, whereas had 
they appeared acentury fooner, they mighthave become guides 
to the fucceeding generation, Thefe obfervations are not 
inapplicable to the work before us, the author of which takes 
credit to himfelf rather for his “ motives than his talents.” 
With neither do we fee much reafon to difpute ; yet we fear 
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that even the adventitious events of the times will furnifh but 
a very inadequate compentfation, either morally or politically, 
for the learning and talents exercifed in fuch a manner. 

Mr. Malling’s work is executed precifely in the method and 
ftyle of a very ufeful Englith fchool-book, entitled “« Dodd's 
Beauties of Hifiory,” edited by Mr. Jones, with this diiference 
Only, that all the anecdotes recorded relate to Danes, whereas 
thofe in the Beauties of Hiftory are taken from the memoirs of 
diftinguifhed characters of all nations; the former alfo isa ipaci- 
ous guarto volume, whilft the latter is a modett duodecimo. ‘The 
people indeed to whom it is properly addreffed, and of whofe 
ancefiors it particularly treats, may read it both with eager- 
nefs and confiderable advantage; but notwithftanding the ge- 
neral ignorance of the hiftory of the North, and the fathionable 
tafte for anecdotes in this country, we apprehend the trantlator 
will ftill find a greater confolation in his motives than in the 
extent of the good effects which his tranflation will produce. 
Thefe hiftorical anecdotes are arranged under the following 
heads: “ piety, hamanity, magnanimity, patriolifm, loyaity, 
intrepidity, firmnefs, valour, pretence of mind, and firatagem ; 
moderation, generofity, juftice, integrity, public zeal, learning, 
and beneficence.” From fome otf thefe collections we fhall 
make a few extracts, and firit from the preliminary remarks 
which introduce the anecdotes of patriotifm, which may be 
confidered equally as giving exifience to this work, and as af- 
fording a falutary leffon at the prefent critical juncture. 


“No fentiment can be more natural to the human heart, than a 
Jove of our native country. Who does not feel a peculiar attachment 
to the houfe, the landfcape, the very air in which he paffed his infant 
days, and to the perfons in whofe fociety his young ideas firft began 
to fhodt? As we advance in life, our affections are (ill more power 
fully interefied in behalf of our native foil, when we find ourtelves 
furrounded by beings with whom our langu*ge, manners, worthip, 
and laws, are common; and we perceive, as our minds expand, and 
oblervation enables us to form a more comprehenfive view of things, 
that we are all members of a far greater fociety, and that the fpot, 
where we are born, is but a fmall part of a more extended plain. 
We liften with fuperior delight, in our childhood, to the recital of 
noble exploits performed by our anceftors; we exult at their fuc- 
ceffes, fympathize in their misfortunes, and learn to imitate their 
precepts, to guard the rights and privileges of our country, and, like 
them, to become the terror of our foes, and an honour to our friends. 
The glorious example of our fellow-citizens, traced in former ages, 
does not, however, exclufively infpire us with feutiments of national 
Jove, zeal, and emulation, for we feel that thefe fplendid achieve- 
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ments owe much of their dignity and general utility to the fuperin- 
tendiny genius of kings, who have not borrowe d from, but added im- 
portance to, their exalted rank in fociety. As our reafon matures, 
numberiefs impreflive motives con{pire to enliven and cherifh our 
early fentiments towards the land of our nativity. We feel equally 
affected by its good and ill fortune, as the touchftone of our own, 
We are filled with fentiments of unbounded gratitude for the bleflings 
of parental care and affection, whence we derive the happy knowledge 
and progreilive means, not only of maintaining ourfelves, but in the 
hour of necefliiy of ferving others: while the falutary inftitutions, 
projected and etiabliihed by our prudent forefathers, claim our admi- 
ration, and excite in us an honourable anxiety to rival them in pro- 
viding for the claims of human mifery. All thefe confiderations 
ought moft certainly to engage our attention in a fuperior degree. 
But if we liften to the diGates of religion, we are furnifhed with mo- 
tives fiill more powerful. We thould ‘always bear in mind, how Mofes 
Joved the Ifraelites, and how our Lord Jefus loved his people. 

‘* ‘The amor patria is aifo the ground-work of many other virtues. 
By acts of patriotifm, {mall fates have raifed themfelves to glory and 
power; the want of it, on the contrary, a/ways ethibits a degenerate 
race of people without exertion, /pirit, wealth, or reputation. May this 
exalted incentive, therefore, never moulder in the bofom of a Dane ; 
may the place of our birth ever be dear to us; and. may the love of 
our native land defcend to pofterity as pure as it exifted in the days 
of our gallant forefathers, who pleaded for its wellare, bled for its 
honour, and toiled for its interelts. Be not deceived, or vainly efteem 
that man and patriot who is tor ever babbling about the good of his 
country. He, alone, —. his country, who exerts his every Faculty 
to promote the public welfare, according to the limits of the circle in 
which he moves; one, who willin ely renounces private emolument 
tor public g00d, and 1s ever ready to devote his life and profperity in 
fupport of its inherent rights.” 


Such fentiments as thefe, however they may have been 
long familiar to Englifhmen, cannot be too frequently or 
zealouily urged, elpe -ciaily at a time when we have feen the 
people of the continent of Europe tamely yield their necks to 
the yoke of a vulgar ulurper, merely for want of the virtue of 
patriotifm. We fhall next notice fome particulars from the 


article entitled humanity. 


King Oluf Haraldfen, fon of Harald Haardraade, (who ex- 
haufied his fubjects by continual warfare) being one day invited to 
ah entertainment, he was received by his hoft at an elegant houfe ; 
the table was fumptuoully covered with gold and filver veflels ; the 
family and dome(tics were cheerful both in manner and appearance— 
his prefence contributed to heighten their contentment. ‘ This is, 
indeed, a {cene fora monarch!’ he exclaimed: ‘in my father’s life- 
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time his people feared their king, and concealed their treafures from 
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his grafp. 

‘** The harveft having totally failed one feafon during the reign of 
King Snie, famine began to {pread its miferics all over Denmark ; 
nor had the King means to remedy this univerfal evil. ‘The people, 
at length, convened, in order to adopt fome falutary meafures for 
their general prefervation. A few among them conceived the defpe- 
rate idea of killing all the old people and children, that the fcanty 
provifion yet remaining might be referved for the young and vigorous, 
who would be ftill able to defend their perfons and their country. 
Though this propofal was fo horrible in itfelf, yet the King could not 
refufe to take it into confideration; fo powerful were the appeals of 
neceffity at this awful crifis. In this calamitous fituation Gambaruk, 
a lady of high birth, fhuddering at the projected bloodthed that would 
fhortly deluge her country, appeared at the public meeciing of the in- 
habitants, when, infpired with all the genuine feelings of humanity, 
fhe impreflively expoted to them the horrors of their recent propolal ; 
at the fame time fuggefting that, infiead of difgracing their memory 
by fuch an act, it would be more natural and wife, were fome of 
their gallant youth to emigrate, and feek to eftablith their 4ortunes 
in a diftant home. Her propofition was received with burfts oi 
approbation ; and the aflembly proceeded to caft the fatal die. The 
devoted citizens then colleéted in a body, and took a haliy leave of 
their country. They afterwards fettled, according to tradition, in 
Pannonia, whence they removed to Italy, and founded the empire of 
Lombardy.” | 


This is a pretty enough fabulous tradition; but even if it 
had any foundation in fact, the total want of all dates, or aflign-. 
able period, to fuch a circumftance, renders it unfit to be re- 
ceived as a Jegitimate hiftorical anecdote. The Goths and Bur- 
gundians invaded Hungary about the middie of the third 
centur 1; the kingdom of the Lombards was eftablifhed about 
the beginning of the fifth; yet even thefe facts are not fufli- 
cient to fix the era of this fuppofed emigration of the Danes. 
As to the age of King Snie, there is no authentic chronology 
of the Danifh kings before Harold in the ninth century. 


“The primitive Chriftians in the North fhared the fame fate with thofe 
of other countries. Were the monarch favourable to their divine wor- 
fhip, they enjoyed abundance and tranquillity; but when the fupreme 
power was vefted ina heathen, they were hated, per fecuted, and, even, 
at times, devoted to death, Remlert, Bifthop of Ribe, and afterw vards 
Archbifhop of Hamburg, fufiered moft feverely, Unthaken in bis princi- 
ples by the confufion of the times, he perf vered ina fiead y perform- 
ance of his duties; he frequently vifited the different congregations, 
particularly Slefwick, where a chureh had been built uncer bis mn- 
fpection. On one of his journies be was expofed to wituels a moft 
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diftrefing fcene. A mob of heathens had apprehended a party of 
Chrifians, whom they infulted with wanton barbarity, and were even 
proceeding to drag them towards the river Slie, with an intention of 
cafting them into the ftream. Bithop Rembert moved with pity, at the 
hazard of his own life, folicited the heathens in behalf of their unfortu- 
nate victims; but his wordsand entreaties were unavailing. He then pro- 
duced many valuables which he chanced to have about him, among 
others fome coftly veffels of filver deftined for the communion table 
of Slefwick. Thefe bribes prevailed, and Rembert, whole chief de- 
light was to aid the unfortunate, exclaimed with joy, * It is better 
to gather men for the congregation than gold for the altar,’ ” 


The following circumftance exhibits a trait of character 
among the Danes, even fo late as the fixteenth century, which 
does little honour either to their monarchy or people, for we 
confider that the country which gives birth to a fanguinary 
tyrant is both difgraced in him and degraded by him. 


“‘ Chriftian the Second [who reigned from 1513 to 1523], after 
having seo at ifed the dignity of a King and the honour of his 
country, by wantonly murdering the flower of the Swedith nobility at 
Stockholm, arrived at Nydal cloifter on his return to Denmark. ‘The 
abbot, aware of the confequences which might too probably refult 
from the prefence of the foldiery, caufed the principal part of the 
convent’s provifions to be fent to a wood, and merely retained as 
much as would be fufficient for the accommodation of the King, his 
fuite, and the inmates of the monaftery. But Chriftian, being in- 
formed of this, became exafperated, and his anger in this inftance 
proved, as it invariably did, a death warrant to the offe nding parties, 
He ordered the abbot and five monks to be feized, one by one, as 
they returned from mafs; they were bound hand and foot, and in 
that ftate thrown into the river, An univerfal confiernation entuing, 
one of the order hafiened to Mr. Je/per Brochmand, ({ecretary of 
the home department, then in attendance on the King) and imp lored 
his afliftance. Brochmand, who knew the King too well, did not dare 
to intreat mercy in behalf of this man; but formed the bafty refo- 
lution of throwing a cloak on the fhoulders of the monk, and putting 
a haton his head, and a pen in his hand, placed him at a table, 
where the clerks fat. Shortly after, enquiry was made about this 
monk, to which Brochmand replied: ‘ Do you perceive any monks 
here? But if you want clerks, take one of them,’ pointing to the 
table. Thofe who enquired, fuppoling he jefted, went away, and 
thus the life of the monk was faved; but certainly at the rifk of 
Brochmand’s own life, for bad the King been informe 1 of what had 
happened, it is moft probable that he would not have been actuated 
by thofe motives of humanity which influenced Brochmand.” 


From the article learning, we fhall make a few extracts, 
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but we muft again lament that the author has not affixed any 
dates to his work. 


*‘ In retracing the hiftory of the fciences in onr country, we fre- 
uently meet with names which deferve to be recorded. Saxo, our 
firtt Danith hiftorian, poffeffed an elegant diction, and ealy ftyle of 
writing, at an age when the fciences were fcarcely known in Dene 
mark, and has jultly attra¢ted the notice of the literati —CuRISTEN 
PEDERSEN, a man zealoufly devoted to religion, and the hittory and 
Janguage of Denmark, was the firft who tranflated the facred 
writings into Danith, and exerted himfelf to purify the language from 
German compounds; he alfo wrote feveral ufeful books, and travels 
led to Denmark from Paris, where he ftudied to procure a manufeript 
from Saxo, with which he returned to Paris, and cime back with it 
printed.—Aritp HVETFELD, Enix Krapse, Henry Ranrzau, 
and Vovenrn, were all great men in the fiate, and in the world of 
Jetters: the firft diftinguifhed himfelf by his unwearied indutiry in 
writing the hiftory of Denmark; the fecond rendered himfelf known 
by bis writings on the Danith laws, which are quoted to this day ; 
and the two latter attained celebrity by their extenfive knowledge with 
fof] languages and fciences, and their corre! fpondence with the moft 
celebrated geniufes of the age.—Ho.uperu, the immortal comic 
bard of Denmark, wrote his life, and proved that the tciences, which 
had hitherto been confined to the Latin language, might hereafter be 
read in Danifh—Prprer ReEsen not only wrote much upon the 
Jaws, but alfo procured feveral old manu(cripts to be printed.—Lone- 
BERG (Longomontanus) and the elder Horrespow (the former a 
pupil of Tycuo Braue and the latter of Roz—MER) were the 
ofispring of poor parents; but their diligence raifed them to the firtt 
rank in aitronomy and mathematics. —PETERSEN (Petraeus) refided 
feveral years in Syria, Paleftine, Egypt, and other eaftern countries, 
to perfect himfelf in the Arabic, /Ethiopian, Perfian, Coptic, and 
Armenian languages. He returned to Denmark, not only with a 
large portion of acquired knowledge, but alfo with a confiderable 
quantity of oriental MSS.—RostGaanxp, by the confpicuous dili- 
gence of his youth, and continual induftry in promoting the [ciences 
at home, proved himfelf a worthy fon of the good and gallant 
Roftguard, who ferved Frederick the Third fo faithfully —Karey 
Brane was anenthufiattic admirer of the fciences, and collected al- 
moft all the Danifh books that had been printed at home or abroad, 
which fhe prefented to the cloifter at Odenfe, withing to afford her 
fex opportunities of improvement.—BIRGITTE Tort added vatt 
knowledge in different fciences, to an eminent fkill, not only in the 
living, but alfo in the learned languages. Among other literary 
labours, fhe tranflated Seneca’s works, tu which fhe added a preface, 
inviting her fex to read and to reflect. Thefe perfons bave all ren 
dered themfelyes' remarkable by their knowledge and their works, 
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‘* But many yet remain to be mentioned. _ Brochmand, Refen, 
Voeldike, and Rofenfiand, as theolo;ifts. Herfleb and Vorm, as 
preachers, Wafmuth and Kale, as eminent teachers of the eaftern 
janguages. Snorro, Sturlefon, Krag, Vedel, Lackman, as hiftorians, 
Anders, Sunefon, Thor Degn, Vinding, Hoeyer, as lawyers. Boreh, 
Finke, Fabricius, as fkilied in furgery, and the fciences relating there- 
to. Peter Syv and Erik Pontoppidan, as learned in the Dansth lan- 
guage. Aerreboe, Kingo, Bording, Reenberg, and Tullin, as poets, each 
according to the tafte of bis age ; and, finally, Pontoppidan the young- 
er, Gunnerus, Kraft, Sneedorf, Schytte, and many others, claim our 
efteem. Were it poffible to follow them, individually, through the 
different and arduous paths which they have trodden to become great 
and ufeful men, we fhould find, in each, furprifing traits of enter- 
prife and unwearied diligence.” 


The author has declined to mention his learned cotem- 
poraries, as their works make them fufhciently known in 
Denmark ; but we think the tranflator, without violation of 
modetty, might have prefentes the Englith reader witha 
brief Itt of the beft modern Danifh authors and their works. 
The name of Fabricius is familiar, indeed, to every naturalitt 
in Europe. In addition to the above learned men and ladies, 
whofe merit is little known out of their native country, we 
have anecdotes of all the more diftinguithed Danith phiiofo- 
phers, whole celebrity is re-echoed over the civilized world, 
Several very learned and pious men have diftinguithed them- 
{elves as bifhops and preachers. Morten Borup, who was a 
farmer’s labourer till his twenty-fifth year, became a doctor 
of divinity and one of the moft learned men that his country 
has produced ; he was appointed the head matter of the 
Latin fchool at Aarhnus, and formed the great characters of 
Lord Chancellor Friis, and Bifhops Sadolin Skoruing and 
Tavien: the latter is the celebrated bifhop who affitted in 
diffeminating Luther’s principles of reformation. The Rev. 
Joergen Urtin was diftinguifhed for his preaching in London, 
Hans Svaning and Chriften Lodberg, both born of indigent 
parents, in the places the names of which they bear, were 
diftinguifhed for their learning, and the latter became Bithop 
of Ribe. Peter Plade, or as Luther and Melancthon called 
him, Peter Palladius, was a man of great learning, and the 
firft Bifhop of Copenhagen after the reformation. Peter 
Vandal, as an_ orientalift, and Brynjulf Suenonius, as a 
Grecian, ought alfo to be recorded; but the family of the 
Bartholins, ten of whom have been p rofeffors i in the Univer- 
fity of Copenhagen, has been particularly diltinguifhed for 
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their learning. The moft celebrated are Thomis Thomafen, 
Calpar Thomafen, Rafmuy and Thomas Catparfen Bartho- 
jin. We fhould alfo mention the names of Ole Worm, Ole 
Roemer (the aftrenomer) ; vraneee, and Stenonius, the 
former from a divine became a celebrated anato: nif, and 
the latter from a diftinguifhed anatomilt became a divine; 
Griffenfeld, who was one of the greateft minifters of Denmark, 
ennobled himfelf from indigent parents of the name of 
Schumacher, and was complimented by Chriltian V, who 
declared that he “ viewed the interefis of his fiates better 
than his united council were capable of doing.” Notwith- 
ftanding this, he was condemned to death, pardoned, and 
doomed to imprifonment for life. An adverie fortune alfa 
awaited the immortal ‘Tyco Brahe. fans Gram, the hif- 
torian and Jearned antiquary, whom Linnaeus, in his diary, 
ridiculoufly ranks among one of the few perfons of immortal 
fame; and Langebek, an antiquary and hittorian of the 
northern nations, are among the chief names of the Danifh 
literati. 

To the very ample account of the learned men of Den- 
mark fuceceed the traits of beneficence, trom which we make 
the following extracts. 


A fociety of inion of rank united in the year 1755, with the 
beneficent view of refcuing female children fyom habits of idlenefs. 
Lach of thefe ladies took, under her protection, one or more female 
children, whofe number in the firft year amounted to twenty-five, 
A houfe was fitted up for their accommodation, and a married 
couple appointed their teachers. This eftablithment extended 
from time to time; and notwithitanding it pottefies no certain funds, 
and depends folely on annual and voluntary contributions, fifty 
young girls are now on the eltablifhment, to be maintained and in- 
firudted till they attain a proper age and qualifications to provide 
for themfelves. This eftablithment has lately attraéted the notice 
of the Royal Family, and derived material benefit frora their muni- 
ficence. <A part of the building was erected at the expence of the 
Princefs Charlotte, of whofe diliinguifhed beneficence it will form a 
lafling monument.” 


How many quarto volumes would an account of all the 
fimilar aéts of beneficence in this country fill! It is not 
national vanity in us, but the refult of obfervation, to ftate a 
fimple truth, that there are more charitable or beneficent intti- 
tutions in London alone, than in all the Continent of Europe 
befides. Neverthelefs, we think the following account of 
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female eftablifhments highly worthy of the confideration of 
‘our humane and virtuous Enghth ladies. 


‘¢ The monattic life,” obferves our author, “ fortunately ceafed with 
the abolition of the Catholic religion in Denmark ; cloifters, however, 
{till exift, but of an ameliorated nature: they are dwellings and 
afylums for widows and unmarried ladies of various ranks, It were 
perhaps to be withed, that marriages were lefs dificult. with us, as 
well as with other nations, owing to regulations of modern date, on 
which account monattic inftitutions become the unavoidable refuge 
of young ladies, ‘Thefe infiitutions are, however, no lefs ufeful in 
various refpects, and the beneficence of their founders claims our 
gratitude. In Jutland, there are two cloifters, Efivadgaard and 
Stovringaard: the former was inftituted by Mrs. Frederika Glud, 
widow of Mr. Bentzon, a Secretary in the Chancery, for the main- 
tenance of fix widows and fix unmarried ladies of rank ; the latter 
was eftablifhed for the lupport of twelve unmarried ladies, by 
Baronefs Fuiren, widew of Privy-counfellor Harboe. She alfo 

founded an extenfive inftitution at Copenhagen to accommodate 
twelve widows of middling rank, The ‘a ‘ned Karen Brahe appro- 
priated her houle, library, and all her property, to the relief of eight 
unmarried ladies of rank, who refide at the monaftery, of Odenfe, in 
the ifland of Funen. 

* Zealand poflefies the following cloifters: Roefkilde, which cone 
tains a priorefs and twenty-five unmarried ladies of rank: Giffelfeld, 
intended by the Dannetkiold family to maintain fixteen ladies of 
rank : Vemmeltofte and Valloe, the former inftituted by Princefs 
Sophia ederig, litter to Frederik the Fourth, is capable of accom- 
modating the number of from feven to twenty-one ; and the latter, 
founded by Queen Sophia Magdalena, maintains ten or twelve ladies 
ofrank, Preetz and Ueterfen are the chief inftitutions of this defcrip- 
tion in Holftein; in which there are however fome others. But it 
will no doubt appear, from thofe enumerated, that the number of 
founders has been confiderable. It is referved for future times to 
form inftitutions for the promotion of marriage among the worthy 
orders of fociety. Except Baron Holberg, fcarcely any one feems 
to have imagined that benefits of this defcrjption are truly ufeful, 
which is the more ftriking, when we confider the munificence of 
public benetfactions. To furni/h individuals with the means of leading 


a comfortable life is a noble ation; but to found the happinefs of 
families is ftill more fo.” 


The latter reflection is particularly worthy of the mof 
ferious notice; and we would moft earnefily recommend it 
to the confideration of the enlightened people of England to 
turn their attention to the encouragement of honourable 
alliances in matrimony, in order to counterpoife the 
inevitable effects of the preffure of the times; a preffure 
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which, however it may tend to intimidate virtuous an . res 
fiecting young perfons from marrying at an early age, ag 
formerly, has very little influence in checking the. na- 
tural appetites, and confequently mutt be  confidered 
as a propelling auxiliary to a general laxity of public 
morals. This is an evil much more dreadful than the {word 
ofthe malignant enemy. We are therefore decidedly of the 
opinion of our author aad Baron Holberg, that aéts of muni- 
ficence fhould not be confined to public jahietions, whether 
tor charity or education ; but that judicious parents fliould 
appropriate {ums periodically, according to their wealth and 
rank in fociety, towards infuring their children and their off- 
{pring the means of enjoying the comforts of conjugal life, 
Without fome fuch falutary provifions, it is paintui to con- 
template the growing diffolutenefs of the prefent age.---We 
fhall make one more extract as an example of fe mate ma: gna- 


nimity. 


““LAGERTHA, a young Norwegian woman, difplayed uncommon 
perfonal courage in the war which Regner Lodbrog, King of Norway, 
waged againtt Fro, King of Sweden. Her valour contributed effen- 
tially to the overthrow of the Swedish monarch; but her charms 
conquered the conqueror. Regner faw and loved her; he felt his 
happinefs depended folely on her, and ultimate! ly obtained the in- 
terelting object of his wifhes. But the flame of his pefiion decreafed 
with as much velocity as it had kindled: he deferted Lager‘h, and 
married another. In the mean time his fubjects having rebelled, 
Regner was reduced to a molt embarraffing dilemma. Lagertha, was 
no fooner informed of his fituation, than fhe forgot her own injuries, 
and, haftening to his relief, enabled him to obtain a victory.” 


From the extraéis we have made, our readers wil! perceive 
that this volume promit fes a confiderable fund of entertain- 
ment, which is conveyed in correét and fometimes even ani- 
mated language, that does honour to the tranflator, who, we 
underftand, i is not a native of England, but of Denmark. We 
mutt obferve, however, that we think the work, upon the 
whole, is by no means calculated to raife our refpeét for the 
knowledge and character of the people of Denmark of the 

refent day, as the greater part ot the anecdotes or examples 
of the different virtues recommended in this volumeare reported 
to have taken place either in fabulous or heathenifl times ; 
many of them from 500 to 1000 and even 1500 years ago! 
Intrepidity, valour, and generofity, are qualities which derive 
a confiderable portion of their merit from the general ftate of 
fociety and civilization at the period in which fuch acts are 
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recorded to have been performed. There are many attions, 
which in a young or growing nation would be unequivocally 
generous, but which in a ftate where the arts, feiences, and 
luxuries, have attained maturity, would be very properly ftig- 

matized as grofsly unjuft or abfolutely foolith. The author, 
indeed, has “aniforeily viewed his fubjects abftractedly ; but 
he who | hopes to produce a work deftined to re-animate the 
drooping {pi rits, or give a new character and direction to the 
genius of bis countrymen, muft unite the abftract motive 
with practical application, and make virtue appear as familiar 
—_ ealy as it does grand and noble. Itis one thing to detail 

ccounts of virtuous actions; it is another to inc ulcate fuccets- 
fully the practice of virtue. The confounding of thele two 
things has rendered many a well-defigned work not only 
inethcient in the caufe of virtue, but even absolutely injurious 
to the purpofe for which it was believed to be folely detigned. 
Had the tranflator of this volume devoted the fame care 
and ability to the compilation of a hittory of Denmark, for 
the ufe of his Enelith readers, all the authentic anecdotes 
which are here related might have been introduced as ijluf- 
trative epifodes, in which cafe they would have been both 
inftructive und amufing, whereas in their prefent ifolated 
{tate they can only c laim the merit of being fimply amufive. 
We however earneftly recommend his work to the attention 
-of our readers, and promife them ample gratification in anec- 
dotes of more than two hundred and thirty perfons, by far 
the greater part of whom are wholly unknown in this coun- 
try, but who are now introduced to the Eenglith public with 
confiderable tafte and genius. 
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Toleration. A Sermon preached by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
A. M., at the Temple, May Sift, and at Berkeley Chapel, 
Berkeley-{quare, June 28th. Pp. 27. 


THE age of tranfmigration | is not yet paffed. We all know, 
that Pythagoras , who taught philofophy at Crotona, had 
been Euphorbus at the fieze of Troy. 

Ipfe ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 
Foabinkies Euphorbus eram. 
A change not lefs furprifing has recently taken place in this 
metropolis. The Sermon now before us, which was preached 
at the Temple on the 31ft of May laft, and again at Berkeley 
Chapel on the 28th of June, was ap; parently pronounced by 
the Rev. Sydney Simith ; but the real man, difguifed under 
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his perfon, was the Rev. Dr. Paley. The Doctor died fome 
time ago. He revived, however, for the exprels purpofe of 
retiating his fentiments on toleration in the figure of another 
clergyman. 

We are very confident in our affertion of this new example 
of the Pythagorean doéirine. But as the occurrence is of an 
unufual nature, and wiil not perhaps be eafily believed, we 
will proceed to prove the truth of it by a comparifon of the 
Sermon with apart of Dr. Paley’s earlier Work.on Moral 
and Political Philotophy, or the chapter on Religious Efta- 
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blifhments and ‘loleration. 


if the one fhall appear to be nothing more than an abridg- 
ment of the other, our point is proved, and the preacher at 
the Temple and Berkeley Chapel is Dr. Paley revived. 


MR. SMITH 
Defines the component parts of 
an eftablifhment. There are *‘ three 
confiderations which feem to make 
up our idea of an Eftablifhed 
Church. 
‘“<J, Firft, if thofe who in- 
ftruéted the people in their religion 


were not a peculiar body of men | 


fet apart for that purpofe, it 1s clear, 
that the Chriftian religion, the evi- 
dences of which depend fo much on 
hiftory, and on a knowledge of the 
dead languages, would be very im- 
perfeatly taught.” 


“TJ. The fupport of the cler- 
By ought not to be left to the ca- 
price and pleafure of individuals, 
but it fhould be (as it is) compulfory 
upon all; becaufe, upon any other 
fy{tem, they would either not be 
fupported at all, or would be com. 
pelled to gain their fubfiftence by 
following where they ought to lead, 
and flattering where they ought to 
inftruct,”’ 


DR. PALEY 

Defines the component parts of 

an eftablifhment. ** There are three 
effential parts of its conftitution. 


‘7, The firft queltion is, whe 








ther the knowledge ~nd_ profefiion 
of Chriftianity can be maintained 
ina country without a clafs of men 
fet apart by public authority to the 
ftudy and teaching of religion, and 
to the conduéting of public worfhip, 
and for thefe purpofes fecluded from 
other employments.” —** Chriftian- 
ity is an hiltorical religion,”—* not 
to be underftood without {tudy and 
preparation.” ‘* Languages muft 
be learnt,” &c. 

‘II. If an order of clergy be 
neceflary, their maintenance mutt 
either depend upon the volyntary 
contribution of their hearers, or 
arife from revenues afligned by the 
authority of law. To the fcheme 
of voluntary contribution there ex- 
ifts this infurmountable objection, 
that few would ultimately contri- 
bute any thing at all.” “ A preach- 
er muft not be at the mercy of his 
audience, and obliged to adapt his 
doétrines to the pleafure of a capri- 
cious multitude.” ‘ A legal pro- 
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MR. SMITH. 


“II. If there were no arti- 
cles of faith, to which it was ne- 
ceffary to fubfcribe, in order to be- 
come a member of the Eftablifhed 
Church, every {pectes of contradic- 
tion would be preached to the fame 
congregation. One minilter would 
defead the do&trine of the Trinity, 


another wouldattack it. We fhould: 


hear at onetime,” &c. Xc. 


Mi. Smith thus recapitulates.— 
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DR. PALEY. 
vifion, compulfory upon all thofe 
who contribute to it, is therefore 
expedient.” 

“‘]ii. Without fome teft pro- 
pofed to the perfons nominated (to 
benefices!, the utmoit difcordancy of 
religious opinions might arife be- 
tween the feveral teachers and their 
refpective congregations.” “ A 
Papift, or a Pretbyterian, a Me- 
thodift, 2 Moravian, or an Ana- 
haptift, would fucceflively gain pof- 
fefion of the pulpit,” &c. &e. . 

Dr. Paley thus recapitulates.— 


“It is right that the ftate fhould|** The knowledge and profefiion of 


choofe a particular creed ; that they| 


fhould fet apart a particular order 





Chriltianity cannot be upheld with- 
out a clergy; a clergy cannot be 


of men to defend it, and compel! fupported without a legal provifion ; 


every individual to pay to its fup- 
port.” 


In confirmation of thefe princi- 
ples he obferves, that ** the fyftem 
of greater latitude attempted in the 
new world will end fatally for the 
Chriftian religion, and for good 
practical morality.” 


Yet “the Church mutt be dif- 
tinguifhed from religion itfelf. A 
Church Eftablifhment is only an 
inftrument for teaching religion.” 

Again, * It is an hateful tafk to 
abridge the natural rights of any 
human being,” and * civil exclu- 
fion mult remain as long as the po- 
litical difaffection exifts, and nota 
moment beyond.” 

One in{tance more, drawn from 
what a late fecretary would call the 
philofophy of the human mind, 

“The faét is, the written doc- 
trine remains the fame ; the book is 
as it was before; that no fect ever 
alters; but with the fame words in 
his mouth, the man may poflefs a 
very different heart ; and repeating 
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a legal provifion for the clergy can- 
not be conftituted without the pre- 
ference of one fe& of Chriftians 
to the reft.’’ 

In confirmation of thefe princi- 
ples, he obferves, that ‘‘the ex- 
periment attempted in fome of the 
new {tates of North America la- 
bours under inconveniences which 
will be found upon trial to overba- 
lance all its recommendations.”’ 

Yet “a religious eftablifhment 
is no part of Chriftianity ; it is 
only the means of inculcating it,” 


Again, “* The confining of the 
fubject to the religion of the ftate, 
is a violation of natural liberty ;’” 
and * thefe reftri¢tions ought not 
to continue one day longer than 
fome vifible danger renders them ne- 
ceflary to the prefervation of pub- 
lic tranquillity.” 


‘¢ Men will not formally renounce 
their ancient religion, but will 
adopt into it the more rational doc- 
trines of their neighbours, by which 
means the worfe religion will, with- 
out the ceremony of a reformation, 
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MR, SMITH. DR. PALEY, 

phrafes of perfecution, may be rea/ly|infenfibly aflimilate itfelf to the bet- 
a@uated by the fpirit of peace. !” ter. Papifts might not become 
Protefiants, (for the name is com- 
monly the laft thing that is changed) 
but they would become more en- 
lightened and informed, as well as 
imbibe a portion of the fpirit and 
moderation of Proteftantifm.”’ 





Thefe quotations, we prefume, are fufficient to eftablith 
dur point, viz. that Dr. Paley and Mr. Sinith are one and the 
fame, and therefore that the preacher at the Temple and 
Berkeley Chapel was Mr. Smith in appearance only. The 
charaéter of Mr. Smith forbids us to think otherwife. For 
can we fuppofe, that a gentleman who has fome applaufe to 
lofe, would have gone from pulpit to pulpit, to audiences 
carefully advertifed of his fubje@t, with the thoughts of ano- 
ther writer in his fermon-cafe ? In the preface to the fermon, 
there is an appearance of modefty in a difavowal of “ ori- 
ginality.” But would Mr.Smith have put off his reader in 
this general manner, when he might have diftinétly informed 
us to whom he was indebted ? Inthe body of the termon, too, 
it is infinuated, that his true principles bave feemed to 
“© wifer and better men” than himielf, to be thofe on which 
an eftablifhment ought to be placed. Would Mr. Smith 
have defignedly mifled us by a reference to writers at large, 
when it, was in his power to have named the one and only au- 
thority from which his principles were borrowed? We think 
not. He would not have expofed himfelf to the ferious 
charge of aiming at an unfounded popularity upon the cre- 
dit of adeceafed writer, whofe name he carefully concealed. 
He would not have prefented bimtelf to the world as a teach. 
er of toleration, upon fo poor a provifion of intelligence as a 
fingle chapter of Dr. Paley. He would not have difguifed a 
fhort and unfatisfactory abridgment of another man’s reflec- 
tions, in the fhape of a new fermon. We therefore reft in 
the conclufion, that, as Dr. Paley alone had the right to 
plunder himfelf, therefore he was, in fubfiance aud effect, the 
Jate preacher at the Temple and Berkeley Chapel. 

Omnia mutantur, nibil interit. 

The only thing that remains to be wifhed for, is, that the 
Doétor would appear once more, and abridge with better 
effe& the latter part of his chapter. There he confiders fome 
of the circumftances whieh may be fuppoied to affect the 
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conduct of Government, and compel it to continue its ex- 
clufions. He has alfo done the world fome fervice by ftating 
his diffent from the fyftein of Mr. Locke. But thefe, and 
fome other favourable points, having been either entirely 
omitted, or barely glanced at in the fermon preached at the 
Temple and Berkeley Chapel, we hope foon to hear of a new 
fermon, and, whatever may be the final conclufion, to fee 
both fides of the argument prefented to the world without equi- 
vocation or rejerve. Otherwife, as the late preacher at the 
Temple and Berkeley Chapel juftly obferves, “ we fhall be- 
come a mere tool to anfwer the ends of political faion ; and 
the deareft interefts of mankind will be facrificed to the vileft 
of purpotes.” 








An Anfwer io Dr. Mofeley, containing a Defence of Vacci- 
nation. By John Ring, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. Pp. 298. Svo. Murray. 


THE talents and meritorious labours of Mr. Ring are well 
known, and will be remembered, no doubt, when the fmall- 
pox will be only known from tradition. Great wits or fatirifts 
feldom poffefs great powers of reafoning; it is not fo with 
Mr. Ring: he frequently unites the pureft wit with the keen- 
eft fatire and the foundett argument. Few writers of the 
prefent-age are fo well qualified to an{wer with effeét the 
itrange aflertions, contradictions, vituperative jargon, and 
motley eloquence of Dr. Mofeley, who bas three times be- 
ftowed his lucubrations on the public, in cautions againft the 
adoption of vaccination. 


“* Some people,” fays Mr. Ring, “ who only eftimate a book by its 
bulk, may wonder at my thinking Dr. Mofeley’ s pamphlet dear at 
five thillings ; but furely we may well think it dear at that price, 
when every fyllable of it, which is new and valuable, may be con- 
tained in a nutihell, Neverthelefs, his publication is not to be treat- 
ed with contempt; on the contrary, it requires a long anfwer. It 
contains a confiderable number of fallacious reafonings, which it is 
neceflary to expofe ; a confiderable number of mitre prefentations, 
which it is neceflary ‘to correét; a coufiderable number of fai fe re- 
ports, which it is neceflary to contradi@ ; and a confiderable nuin- 
ber of calumnies, which it is neceflary to refute.” 

Agreeing with the enlightened author in: his fentiments of 
the literary farrago which bears the name of the Phyfician to 


Chelfea Hofpital, we (hall not enter into a protracted wz 
fis of this very able repiy, particularly as the teftimony of th 
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Royal College of Phyficians has fo perfe@ly eftablifhed the 
opinions here defended, that the three or four individuals 
who may be {till difpofed, contrary to reafon and the clearett 
evidence of faéts, to oppofe vaccination, are rather objects of 
pity than of ferious confideration. The pertinacity of fuch 
men fhould unquetiionably find a place in the Nofology among 
the lift of dileates, as it is much more diftinctly marked as a 
morbid affection, than that ulually denominated noftalgia. 
From a coutroverfial work, which anfwers and contradicts, or 
ably ridicules almott every fentence of the original tract, it is 
difficult to feleé& diftinct paflages fufficiently ivtelligible as 
extracts. The following fentences, however, may give fome 
idea of the author’s fiyle and manner. 


** Dr. Mofeley fays the people of the country have not the advantage 
of thofe in the metropolis; that is, they cannot confult fuch oracles as 


Dr. Mofeley, Dr. Squirrel, and Mr. Birch, 
Nec tam prefentes alibi cognofcere divos. 


Dr. Mofeley feems alfo to doubt, whether the people in the country can 
read; he therefore judicioufly propofes, that the clergy fhall read for 
them, and explain all the words of his book. Should it be thought 
neceffary to preach a fermon on the occafion, his motto will ferve for 
the text. [Forgive them, for they know not what they do.] 

‘¢ The learned author informs us, that many of the clergy have taken 
an active part in recommending vaccination ; but he thinks their conduct 
alfo excufable, becaufe, he fays, they have not fufficient employment 
for their abundant zeal. He tells them, however, that it is now their 
duty to undeceive their parifhioners, and to inform them, that the cow- 

ock is no fecurity again{t the {mail-pox. ‘(his is what few people, even 
if they were told by the clergy, would believe to be true, and what 
few of the clergy do not know to be falfe. Dr. Mofeley is willing to 
pardon the clergy for the fin they have committed in promulgating vac- 
Cination, upon condition of repentance ; but at the fame time he ad- 
vifes them, when any medical difpute fhall arife in future, to wait till it 
is over before they join the wrong fide of the queftion. Hence it ap- 
pears, that when the difpute is over, they have Dr. Mofeley’s free con- 
fent to join the wrong fide, as foon as they think proper. Dr. M, has 
been salenened; that fome of thefe gentlemen have not only preached, but 
alfo praétifed vaccination. He fays, he hopes it is not trye, though all 
the world know it is true ; and trufts the College of Phyficians will ex- 
ert their authority to prevent the repetition of fuch a mifdemeanour. 
The ftatutes of the college fay, Neve honeflum putemus Clerico, inter 
cetera, traGare res morbo/que muliebris, Dr. M., however, fays he tees 
no reafon why the clergy fhould not handle matters of that fort. He 
tells us artifices have been practifed on the people of London, and thole 
of the neighbouring villages. A namber of artifices have indeed been 

practifed, particularly on the inhabitants ef a village on the bank of tke 
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Thames ; and it is probable no one is better acquainted with the nature 
of thofe artifices, or the names of their authors, than the Phyfician of 
Chelfea College. Dr. M. acknowledges, that there are many excellent 
men who have taken up the fubjeét of vaccination ; and he will confi- 
derably ftrengthen his arguments when he can prove, that there are 
many excellent men who fet their faces again{t it. He declares he is no 
perfecutor, and can forgive that hardnefs of head, in which an impref- 
fion, when once made, remains indelible. I am no perfecutor, and 
can forgive that hardnefs of head, on which it is impoffible to make 
any impreffion.”” 


Iu this manner Mr. Ring meets all the quibbling objec- 
tions of his antagonift, and repels them with merited con- 
tempt, and, where neceflary or admiffible, folid argument. 
The following remarks we cannot he!p recommending to 
certain ditt/e apothecaries, who entertain ferious, and, we 
mutt confefs, not ill-founded alarms for their trade, in cafe 
vaccination fhould extirpate the imall-pox. Juft in propor- 
tion, however, as this wifhed-for event will fhorten the apo- 
thecary’s bill, it will increafe that of the baker and butcher : 
it is tor Drs. Moteley and Squirrel to determine which of 
thele is the greater evil. 


“Dr. Mofeley,” Mr. Ring obferves, ‘* thinks no one ought to be 
fuffered to inoculate for the {mall-pox, but fuch as underftood the prac- 
tice as well as Dimfdale or Sutton. This rigid law will, I fear, go too 
far, and deprive the public of the fervices of Dr. M. and his friends. 
The Doé@tor tells us, that inftead of one in a hundred, or one in three 
hundred, not more than one in three hundred thoufand need die under 
inoculation of the fmall-pox. He tells us, however, that he has not 
taken ignorance into his calculation, fo that it is evident that he is 
reckoning without his hott. It is rather tirange when Dr. M. tells us 
people meed not die under inoculation of the {mall-pox, that fo many 
fhould fall victims to that pra¢tice, befides the incalculable mifchief done 
to fociety by {preading the natural infeétion. Bethe caufe what it may, 
the inoculation of the fmall-pox often proves fatal; yet awhile it is PRO- 
FITABLE, advocates for the pradice will not be wanting. \nttead, how- 
ever, of faying, that a perfon who is inoculated with the fmall-pox need 


5? 7 . . , 
not die, we fhould rather fay, needs muff when the Devil drives.’ 


Were there no other proofs in favour of vaccination, we 
fhould confider its almoft univerfal reception and complete 
fuccefs in the Eaft and the Weft, the North and the South, 
as a fuflicient demonftration of its practical utility. That 
it fhould be rigidly invefiigated is an incumbent duty on all 
men; but we apprehend that if thote few, and by no means 
very re{pectable, opponents of this practice were well inform- 
ed of the general contempt and indignation in which they 
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are held by almoft ail foreign phyficians, they would pay 
more regard in future to the rectitude of their fentiments and 
the dignity of their fiyle. Indeed, we are obliged to confider 
the vulgar abfardities and ungentlemanlike language of the 
Anti-vaccinifts as a national difgrace; and if thefe men have 
any fenfe of national honour, we fhouid not wifh them a 
greater punifhment than to hear fome of their difgraceful 

amphlets read before an affembly of well educated perfons 
in France. Without adopting the fangnine and no doubt 
benevolent hopes of the vaccinifts, or believing that man is 
ever to be exempted from difeates, we tuft deprecate the 
grofs rudenefs of their now infignificant opponents, and con- 
clude, with moft foreigners, that even England has men more 
covetous of their own emolument than zealous for the propa- 
gation of truth and the interefis of humanity. [pn a word, 
the preient volume is worthy of the acknowledged talents 
and indefatigable indufiry of the beneficent author, who has 
fo honourably and difinterettediy devoted his time and atten- 
tion to the diffemination of a difcovery that will unqueftion- 
ably do permanent honour to his country, to the medical 
profeffion, and to thofe profeffional gentlemen by whole vir- 
tuous endeavours it has fo rapidly {pread to the remoteit quar- 
ters of the globe. The numerous teftimonies, fa¢ts, and do- 
cuments here recorded will be a valuable acquifition to the 
antiquaries of another age, who may then amuie themfelves 
with extracts from the vaccine and anti-vaccine controveriial- 
ilts, as they have lately done with the ceremonies of curing 
the ferofula, or king’s evil, by the royal touch. 
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4 Sermon, preached on Wednefday, February the twenty-fifth, 1807, 
the Day nec for a General Faft and Humiliation, befoie his Ma- 
jofy’s Coldfiveam Regiment of Guards, in Weftminfler Hall. By the 
Rev. William W. Dakins, L-L.B. F.S.A. Chaplain to his Royal 
Highnefs the Commander in Chief. 4to, Pp. 24. Becket. 1807. 


THIS is a plain and fenfible difcourfe on one of the moft interefting 
topics that can engage the attention of a Chriftian mind—the neceflity of 
being with the Lord, if we wifh the Lord to be with us. The text is 
taken from the fecond verfe of the fifteenth chapter of the fecond book 
of Chronicles:—‘* The Lord is with you, while ye be with sim ; and if 
ye feek him, he will be found of you ; but if ye forfake sim, he will for- 
fake you.” Glorious is the promife, and dreadful the denunciation ! 
Heaven and Hell are thus opened, as it were, to man ; the means for ob- 
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taining the one and for avoiding the other are clearly pointed out te 
him, and if he meet with eternal punifhment inftead of eternal happinefs, 
it mult be his own deliberate choice, and he will have himfelf alone to 
blame. Were men but to reflect ferioufly on this plain faét, and no- 
thing on earth is more clear nor more certain, what {tronger incentive to 
virtue, what more potent diffuafive from vice, could they require? 

Mr. Dakinsexplains the conduét neceflary to be obferved by a Chrift- 
jan in order to be with God, and he enforces the neceflity of fuch con- 
duét with much earneftnefs. In order to exemplify the pofition in the 
text, and to fhew that God will forfake them who forfake him, he in- 
ftances the ftate of France, after atheifm was publicly proclaimed 
there. 

*© God gave them (the French) up to their own reprobate minds, 
and, diffolving the ties of nature, fupprefling the affections of humanity, 
ftifling the feelings of the human heart, they have fhocked the world by 
the commiflion of crimes hitherto without example in the page of hiftory, 
that will hand down to pofterity the fad catalogue of their atrocious 
deeds, written in letters of blood ! 

*¢ No fooner had the French thrown off the falutary reftraints of re- 
ligion, than they tore afunder the band that connects fociety, and broke 
the principal link in the chain of human happinefs. Having done this, 
they gave a loofe rein to fraud, injuftice, violence, bloodfhed, and rapine ; 
to all the bafer pafhons of our nature.” 

Hittory, facred and profane, fupplies fo many proofs of the juftice of 
God manifeited in the punifhment of wicked nations, that there is no 
room left for doubt that there is juft caufe for apprehending fimilar 
manifeftations of divine vengeance whenever fimilar depravity exifts to 
provoke it. 


A Pradical Difcourfe ; or the prefent Continental Divine Viftations, a 
blemn and awful Warning to the People of England. Preached on the 
Fuf-day, \807. By the Rev. Chriftopher Hodgfon, L.L.B. Re&or 
of Marholm, Northamptonfhire, and formerly of Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge. S8vo. Pp. 28. 1s. Cambridge printed; fold by Ri- 
vingtons, London; Nicholfon, Cambridge; Jacobs Peterborough ; 
and Newcombe, Stratford. 


IT is fcarcely poflible for any man of a ferious mind to look back or 
the occurrences of the laft fourteen years, and to confider the apparent 
inadequacy of the known caufes and the effeéts which have been pro- 
duced, without imputing the whole to the Great Governor of the 
Univerfe, who, for reafons and for purpofes known only to himéelf, 
deals forth his difpenfations to his creatures, in a way which, though it 
bafile all the endeavours of their fuperficial reafon, and mock all the ef. 
forts of their limited intelleéts, is beft calculated to promote their prefent 
welfare and their future happinefs ; or, to ufe the words of Mr. Hodg- 
fon, * the aftonifhing rapidity with which thefe great revolutions have 
been effected, can in no way be fo well accounted for as by fuppofing the 
interpofition of an over-ruling Providence, which, by fuch fangular and 
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cawakening difpenfations, announces to the world that § werily there is a 
God that judgeth in the earth’ ”’ 

The preacher then procceds to thew that, although we owe the 
greatelt gratitude to God, as well for the bleflings which we enjoy, as for 
the evils which we have efcaped, we ought not on that account to fup- 

fe that we are lefs guilty than the nations which God, in his wifdom, 
has thought fit to fele€t as the immediate objects of his punifhment. 
And, he truly obferves, that, fo far from this being the cafe, there is 
now an alarming increafe, in this country, of atheifia, infidelity, {cepti- 
cifm, and religious indifference. On the prevalence of this la{t fin, for 
fin it is, he makes che following jult obfervations. 

“* Is not religious indifference a very promuncot feature in the practice 
of even the members of our Eftablifhed Church, which gives an unfortu- 
nate handle of animadvertiou ta the Difenters ? What uncertainty and 
irregularity are « bfervable among fome in their attendance on our public 
worthip?) ILjow many others, even in the decline of life, who live in 
the conitant negleé of the Holy Communion, although it is a divine in- 
ftitution, founded on the exprefs command of*Céri/ himfelf, by whom 
they hope to be faved? And as to family prayer and religious family 
inftruction, evsere do you find the governor of the houfe ¢hus employed, 
even on a Sunday evening? Inftances of this kind are become very rare; 
and their not being more general, is one of the ftrongeft proofs of the 
exiltence of that religious indifference which of late years has affeCted fo 
many Chriftian families.” 

This is a melancholy picture, but, we are forry to fay, it is by no 
means overcharged. The neglect of the facrament muft have been 
obferved by every Proteftant who is in the habit of receiving it, and it 
is much to be wifhed that the imperative duty of attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper were more frequently, and more earneftly, enforced from 
the pulpit. The neceflity of /e/f-examination, and of checking, in their 
birth, the finful operations of the mind, is very {trongly impreffed in the 
concluding part of this difcourfe, the whole of which is very well calcu- 
lated to produce thofe beneficial effects which the preacher propofed to 
himfelf from its delivery. 


Extra of a Sermon on the Education of the Poor, under an appropriate § yf 
tem ; preached at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 28th Fune, 1807 5 for the Bene 
fit of the Boys’ Charity School at Lamiet). By the Rev. Dr. Andrew 

Bell, A.M., F.A.S., F.R.S. E., Rector of Swanage, Dorfetfhire ; and 

Author of the Fxperiment in Education at Madras. Second Edition, 

Svo. Pp. 30, Cadeli and Davies, 1507. 

DR. Bell is well known as the author of that Sy{tem of Education, 
the merits of which Mr. Lancafter, the Quaker, with the Aumility and 
modcfly fo peculiarly charasteriftic of the fe to which he belongs, has 
arrogated to himfelf. The objeét of this eloquent difcourfe 1s to recom- 
mend the general adoption of that fy{tem, and to enforce the duty of 
educating the poor. So to educate the poor as to enable them to obey 
the divine injun@ion to * fearch the fcriptures” is unque(ftionably the 
duty of Chrittians; bat whether or no it is expedient to extend their 
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education beyond that point, is a matter which admits of much doubt. 
On the authority of Mr. Colquhoun, Dr. B. afferts, that * In Great 
Britain and Ireland, et /eaf 1,7 5.',000 of the population of the country, 
at an age to be inftruct: d, grow up to an adult {tate without any intiruc- 
tion at all, in the g: offet ignorance, and without any ufeful impreflion 
of religion or morality.” But we mult certainly withold our belief trom 
fuch an affertion until! we know on what data it is founded. It feems 
to us, at prefent, to be a molt exaggerated ftatement; and, indeed, to be 
impofhible that one eighth of the whole population of the country can be 
in fo degraded a ftate. Nor can we very eafily conceive what data can 
exift to fanétion any calculation of the kind. Dr. Bell’s difcourfe, how- 
ever, is highly creditable to him, and well deferves the attention of the 


public. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen Hojpital, before the 
Prejident, Vice-Prefidents, and Guvcraors of that Charity, at their 
Anniverfary Meeting, on Jhurfday, April 22, 1807. By Thomas 
Lewis UO'Beirne, D.D. Lord Biihop of Meath, 8vo. Pp. 30. 
Tiatchard. 


THIS Sermon is, with peculiar propriety, dedicated to Mr. James 
Allan Park, a gentleman of the foundeft religious principles, of great 
abilities moft virtuoufly applied, of the moft active benevolence, and 
of the moft fervent piety. 

“ From the continuance and co-operation of fuch characters,” fays 
the Bifhop, retuting the fenfelefs pofition that religion is the bufinefs 
of the clergy alohe, the ftudy of none but the weak, the ignorant, and 
the deluded, * the teachers of the Gofpel derive fingular advantage in 
their minifterial labours: Norcan we but congratulate with every friend 
of Chriftianity, when, in fupport of our claims on the laity to join 
with us in ftemming the torrent of irreligion that is breaking in upon 
us, we have to plead the inftance of one of the moft eminent and 
learned of the profeflion of the law’ (O! fi fic omnes!) “ editying the 
public by fuch a production as,* The Earnett Exhortation toa frequent 
Reception of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’ and amidtt 
all the toils and faugues of the bar, that always increafe with increaf- 
ing celebrity, taking an‘active part in the promotion of every chari- 
table inti:tution that provides a Chriftian education for the chiidren of 
the poar, that reclaims them from vice, or withdraws them from its 
early contag on, and that opens an afylum to the repenting finner, 

7 hope. that there is fomething more laudable than vanity in my 
wifhing to have it known, that 1 enjoy the good opmon of fuch a 
man, and in thus publicly profeiling the high refpect and efteem with 
which,” &c. 

There is indeed fomething better than vanity which engenders fach 
a wilh; a wifhin which every man muft partake who knows how to 
appreciate the beft qualities of the head and heart, 

The learned prelate has taken his text from. St. Paul’s Epiftle to 
the Ephetians, ‘* Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
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the Lord,” on which he has built a moft excellent difcourfe, replete 
with found doérine, and moft ufeful advice, on the important fub- 
jeet of education. He deprecates the philofophic fpirit of the age, 
which forbids to hamper the mind of infancy with religious inftruc- 
tion; and infifts that religious knowledge and pious habits cannot be 
too early imprefied on the infant mizd. He confiders the two modes 
or means of education, precept and example, and, under each head, 
offers many falutary admonitions, and many judicious remarks, 

* Set your hearts,” fays the Lord, * unto all the words which I tef- 
tify among you this day, which ye shall command your children to obferve 
to do. ‘Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children,” fays he in 
another place; ‘* and fhalt talk of them as thou fittef down in thy houfe, 
end when thou lycht down, and when thou rifefR up. 

“* At how early a feafon this inportant work is to be begun, He 
alfo particularly marks out tous, It is on the firft dawn of reafon, 
when the young and the tender bud of the undertlanding begins to form 
itfelf, and the firtt fpring of thought invites the aflittance of cultiva- 
tion. Whom shall he make to underfand doétrine? Them that are 
weaned from the milk, and drawn from the breaft. To them, continues 
the prophet, precept jhould be after precept, line upon line ; here a little 
and there alitile ; early and watchful attentions, peiievering care, un- 
wearied aifiduities. 

‘** Such are the infiructions of the gracious Avrior of our being, 
fpeaking by the Holy Prophets and ‘Teachers. Such are the pre- 
cepts of Him, who, as he made man, knows beft what is in him; 
—knows beti the feeds He planted in his heart, and by what culture 
and procefs they can be beft expanded and matured. 

“* But what a different leflon are we taught by that prefumptuous 
fpirit that has rifen up in our days, to reverfe the procefs of reafon 
and of nature, and to new mould the work of Gop! From how 
many modern {chools has been propagated the doctrine, that religious 
inftruétion, the knowledge of Gop, or of his laws, fhould make no part 
of the early education of youth! That, to come to the fiudy of reli- 
gion, of its revelations, its myfleries, its duties, the underftanding fhould 
be formed and the judgment matured ! 'Tkat no bias fhould be pre- 
vioufly given to the mind to influence it in this invefiigation by any 
preconceived opinions, impofed upon us by the fugveliions of others, 
before we are capable of ourfelves to judge of their truth or their 
falfchood ; and that it is only in this advanced ftage, this unpreju- 
diced, unoccupied fiate of the human intellect, that it can be open 
to any proper ideas of the SuPREME BeErNnG, his exiftence, his 
nature, his attributes, the relation in which we ftand to him, and 
what they would call the whole /cience of religion.” 

Thefe foolith and pernicious notions the Bithop confutes, and 
fhews that the tenets of thefe philofophilts, and the do¢trines of the 
feripture, are as much at variance as folly and wifdom, He then 
proceeds thus— 

‘* But we leave thefe metaphyfical experimentalifis, who would 
fabricate for us a philufophical Gop, and a philofophical people, in- 
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ftead of the Gop of the Scriptures, and a people formed on the max- 
ims and by the fpirit of the Gofpel, to reap the fruits of their own per- 
verted ingenuity, and to thare them with thofe who may be prepared, 
by their indifference to all religion, to adopt their fpeculations. In 
the refult of fuch experiments among other nations, and in the almoft 
natural attachment of all ranks of our people to the faith of their fa- 
thers, we have a iure ground of reliance that they will find but few 
profelytes to their opinions ; few to join with them in feparating the 
national education from the national religion*, or to explode a fy ftem, 
emanating from that religion, as a veltiye of bigotry, unworthy this 
enlightened aget.” 

We with, that there were no fymptoms of the prevalence of an op- 
pofite {pirit, toa greater extent than the good Bithop feems difpofed to 
admit, difcernible in the world at this time. But ceitainly the lan- 
guage held by many members of the Houfe of Commons during the 
dicuffions on Mr. Whitbread’s poor bill, and on the grant for the ex- 
tenfion and fupport of the Popith college of May neuth, in Ireland, 
affords @ {trong fanétion for the belief that religious indifference is ex 
tremely prevalent, and that too many who profefs Chriftianity take 
but little pains to underfland the grounds of their faith, or to enable 
themfelves to affign a reafon for the hope that isinthem. As to Mr, 
Whitbread’s motions of bégorry and allumimation, they are the joint 
ofisprings of ignorance and prejumption ; but it isa lamentable reflec- 
tion, that, in an affembly which muft contain numbers who know 
better, none were found to corre¢t him as he delerved. 

Purfuing the fubjeét of modern infrudiion, the Bifhop very pro- 
perly obferves: 

“ Departing from the wife and fober example of our anceftors, 
the fons and daughters of the country gentleman, and the wealthy 
trader, are, in our days, trained in the fame courfe as the nobles 
and gheft commoners of the land ; and our modern fyftem of edu- 
cation is, fo far, like moft other modern fyttems, that it is framed 
and calculated to level all diftinétions and confound ail ranks. So 
far is this true, that it extends through all the gradations of thefe 
conditions amongtt us, Eachtreads fo clofe on the other, that there 
appears to be a general conteft and emulation in tricking out the 
youth of both fexes as creatures afligned tor no higher aims, or 
more exalted objects, than are to be attained by external appear- 
ances, and what are called fathionable accomplithments, to the ne- 





“* Itis evident that thefe obfervations are only directed againft 
innovations in the fyftem of moral and religious education, and the 
fubftitution of philofophical principles to [for] the principles of the 
Gofpel, in forming the morals of the poor. ‘They cannot affe& the 
Ingenious inventor of the new method of teaching the lower orders to 
read and write, the Rev. Dr. BELL, nor any, who, adopting his 
method, retain his principles, and, as he well exprefles it, ingvaft 
his fyftem into the bofom of the Church and State.” 

“+See Mr. Whitbread’s fpeech on his introducing his poor bill.” 
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gle@of all the religion of Jesus Curtst teaches as moft effential 
to their prefent, and exclufively effential to their future, happinefs.” 

This levelling principle of education, if, indeed, that can with 
propriety be called education of which the culture of the mind 
forms no part, has long been obferved and deplored, by thofe who 
accuftom themfelves to look beyond the fuperiicies of things; it de- 
fcends even to thofe whofe occupation it is ‘to drive the plough, 
and to goad the ox,” and every farmer’s daughter is now a fine lady, 
who thinks it a difgrace to her to underftand any thing appertaining 
to ‘* that ftate of life to which it has pleafed God to call her.” The 
Bifhop proceeds to make fome farther remarks on the fources of in- 
firuGion to which the male part of the rifing generation apply. Of 
this, he fays, religion is the leaf? part which attracts the atiention of 
the parent. ‘* And as for morals, who but priefts or bigots, or the 
dupes of bigots and prietis, would look tor them to the dull and anu- 
quated pages of the Scriptures, or to books written in their fpirit, 
and inculcating their maxims?” Scyipture morals, the only morals 
by which the mind and conduct of a Curyiian can be eftimated, are 
entirely exploded by the focls and knaves of taihion, and by the 
liberalyis of the day, as “ a veitige of dbgotry unworthy of this ea- 
lightened age.” A biefied proof of the enlightened {pirit of the age, 
to have recourfe to the dark times of heatheni{h ignorance for a fy{- 
tem of morals, and to reject the Book of Life as a fource of infiruc- 
tion for the rifing generation, If the purity of a party-leader’s 
principles or conduét had been quetiioned by any member of the 
Houle of Commons, fcores of tongues (and Mr. Whitbread’s among 
the reft) would have been clamorous in the defence of the party ac- 
cufed, and in reprobation of the prefumptuous acculer. But when 
the ScriptuREs alone are attacked, as infufficient to train up youth 
in the ways of truth and righteoufnels, when the inculcation of their 
precepts, and the enforcement of the rule of life and conduct which 
they preferibe as effential to the falvation of fallen man are only 
itigmatized as fymptoms of bigotry, as the folly otf the dark ages, the 
man who makes the attack is fuflered to proceed, without interrup- 
tion, in his licentious courfe, and not a mouth is opened, not a voice 
railed in defence of the word of God, or in vindication of his ways 
to man, 

‘Lhe morals of a gentleman, in this enlightened age, are colleGed 
from a very different fource from that of the Bible ; he looks for them 
in books, as the Bithop jultly oblerves, worfe than what, ‘ not twen- 
ty years ago, wis contidered as a fyltem deferving univerfal abhor- 
rence and exccration;” alluding to Lord Chetterfield’s polite fyttem 
of tafhionable profligacy. He then refers to the inftruction of our 
females. 

“ For the daughters another fchool is opened—the fchool of novels 
and romance; the fchool of modern female. morality, In that 
febool, to purify their principles and rectify their morals, the fenfes 
may be feduced, and the paflions inflamed, Thus the great mafter 
in this art, the canonized philofopher of Geneva, leads his youthful 
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pupil through all the blandithments of voluptuoufnefs, all the vio- 
lence of unreftrained defires, all the wild fancies of a heated ima- 
gination ; and by every infidious attack on all the venerable preju- 
dices and facred inftitutions that have ever hitherto preferved the 
fanctity and purity of the union between the fexes, raifes her to the 
fublime character of a female philofopher, and of that montfter of 
Chriftian days,—a female deift. 

“In that fchool are taught the Rights of Women. There the 
emancipated fex are inftructed to thake off all the fhackles with which 
they have been hitherto clogged by tyrannical cultom and ufurping 
prejudices ; to break into all the provinces that have been hitherto 
fuppofed to belong exclufively to the rougher fex; to caft away every 
reftraint that has hitherto guarded the lips of the modett virgin and 
the chafle matron; to pry into thofe fecrets of nature, the very 
mention of which has been hitherto confidered as incompatible with 
female delicacy ; and to indulge ip as unreftrained a freedom of lan- 
guage, as an unbounded freedom of thinking*. 

In that fchool all the art aud magic ot the ftage, all the fafci- 
nating powers of thofe tranfcendent talents that give reality to fiGion, 
and that fo irrefittibly difpofe the young and warm heart to act what 
fo forcibly awakens all its feelings, and to be what it beholds with 
fuch intereft and delight ; all are employed to undermine the princi- 
ples in which the bmale character is formed to foften, polith, and 
improve life. ‘They are e nployed to recommend to pity, to commi- 
feration, to affection, to refpeéi, the ad matree—the adultrefs, who, 
to the fouleft crime that can be committed againti religion or fociety, 
againft the laws of Gop or man, adds the blackeft ingratitude, and 
difhonours the bed of her benefaétor and hu band, while, by a re- 
finement in the fcience of depraving the heart and debating the 
principles, it is left in doubt, in the play to which you all know I 
allude, whether that hufband is to be an object of hatred, and brand- 
ed with the imputation of brutality, for not going the full length of 
the feelings which the poet has awakened in his enn dience or whether 
he conforms himfelf to their fentiments, defcends to what even the 
maxims of the world fo univerfally, and as it were inftinétively, 
condemn as fhocking and degrading, reconciles him{clf to his own 
dhame, takes pollution to his arms, and commits the children of his 
love to the care and direction of that unnatural mother, who forgot 
all ihe owed them, and involved them in her own difgrace and in- 
famy ! 

“© unhappy parent, who expofeft thy beloved child, the hope and 
pride of thy houfe, to fuch fedutions—and ftrange and almoft im- 
poflible to think, the very beft thus expofe their daughters !—cantt 
thou expeét that the fhall efcape contagion ? Canft thou expe that, 
with her imagination thus tainted, and her mind thus debauched, 
without a fingle antidote, without a fingle principle of religion or 
pure morality. to fupport and preferve her, the thall refift the thou- 





** * Tbe Rights of Women, by Mrs. Woolltoncroft.”’ 
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fand temptations that may affail her in her intercourfe through life # 
Canft thou hope or flatter thyfelf that the thali carry into the houfe 
of an hufband that innocent and fpotlefs mind, thofe chaftened af- 
fections, pure charities, and matron virtues, that bleffed the union 
of thofe who have been {were] educated in other days, and with 
other principles ? As well mayeft thou believe all the wild fancies of 
her own feducing romances, or give credit to the miraculous legend 
that tells thee of the female probationer, who walked blindfold 
through burning ploughthares unfinged and unhurt.” 

It is highly probable that to fuch infruction as this we are indebted 
for the novel f{pectacle of feeing a fafhionable adu/tre/s, one who fins 
without temptation and without excufe, and who profligately braves 
public decency and public reproof, received by fome of the firlt and 
proudeft females in the kingdom. Can thofe females, then, wonder if 
their own daughters become adultreties ?——The latter part of the dif- 
courte relates to the example which is fet to the mfing generation, But 
we cannot indulge ourfelves with any farther extracts. Our readers, 
we are perfuaded, have feen enough in our quotations to induce them 
to read the whole Sermon, which will amply reward them for their 
trouble. 


A Sermon preached at St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Taunton, at the 
Vyjitation of the Worshipful John Turner, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Taunton, May 19th, 1807. By the Rev. Thomas Comber, A.B. 
Vicar of Creech St. Michael, and Editor of the Memoirs of 
Dr. Thomas Comber, Dean of Durham, &c. 8vo. Pp. 27. 
Poole, Taunton; Kearfley, and Crofby and Co., Loudon. 


AT the opening of his difcourfe Mr, Comber takes a brief view of 
the duties of a minifter of the Gofpel of Chrift, and of the obje@ 
and purpofe of his appointment. He then exherts his brethren to 
exert themfelves in jupport of their facred charaéter, at a period 
which he juftly confiders as critical and momentous almoft beyond 
example. Contrafiing the pure religion of our Eftablifhed Church 
with the corruptions of Popery, he obferves : 

‘‘ The page of hiftory informs us, that at one period the religion of 
the Churcu or Rome having gained the afcendency in thefe king- 
doms, held the fword of perfecution over all thofe who differed from 
_ her in religious opinions, and at laft confumed, in the fires of Smuth- 

field and Oxford, the moft amiable and pious members of the Proteé- 
ant reformed faith. Qn another occafion, the PugrtaNnicaL Par- 
TY brought a virtuous monarch to the block, and overturned the go- 
vernment, together with the religion then efiablihed in the ftate. And 
where is the candid and unprejudiced perfon whe can from his heart de- 
clare, that the fame caufes, operating in the fame degree, would not in all 
human probability produce the fame effects in this our day ! ! ! The per- 
fecuting fpirit of (PorERy is ftill the fame as in thofe unhappy 
times,” 


We are furprifed that Mr, Comber gould not perceive that thefe 
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antiquated notions of his are only “ a veftige of bigotry unworthy of 
this enlightened age.” We fincerely recommend him to go to fchool 
again, and to take Mr. Whitbread forhis mafter.—The preacher next 
takes a bird’s-eye-view, as it were, of the confequences of religious 
corruptions in France, where they produced a Revolution, begun in 
Mounrover and ending in Usugnpatrion, The French he inclines to 
regard as the infiruments of vengeance ona guilty world, and as re- 
ferved, afier their tatk fhall be performed, for the infliction on them- 
felves of the weightier vengeance of an offended and an infulted 
Gop. “ Inthe mean time they are the tools of an UNFEELING 
Usurper, who aims only at hisown aggrandizement by the oceans 
of blood which he has fpilt; and they groan under the tyranny of 
an ‘ hard mater,’ who returns their utmoft fervices with infolence 
and ingratitude, with poifoning, aflatlination, and unfeeling cons 
tempt.’ 

As the dangers which threaten the eftablifhed religion, from luke- 
warmnels on the one hand, and from implacable enmity on the 
other, Mr. Comber’s notions appear to us to be very correct. He 
ee us that “ a very few weeks before this aticowrls was deliver- 

, Taunton Lovee, a few hundred yards ouly from the parifh 
po was purchafed for a Popih Academy : '! And at the time of 
its being delivered, a colony of | Papifts were in actual poffeflion of it.” 
And he | may reft affured that the number of Papilts is rapidly increaf- 
ing in every part of the Britith empire, except, perhaps, in Scotland ; 
and unlefs the members of the Ettablithed Church unite in their ex- 
ertions to check and to controul the active fpirit of profelytifm, which 
is now bufily at work, there is no faying to what extent the evil will 
be carried, or what fatal confequences it may not produce. 

This is a very able and a very feafonable difcout fe, which ought. 
to be univerfally read. In an advertifement at the end of it, Mr. C. 
informs us that he propofes to publifh in an o¢tavo volume, “* AN 
History OF THE Paaxtstan Massacre, &c. for the purpofe of 
keeping alive in the minds of ProvestTan’ts a proper fenfe of the real 
{pirit of the profeiiors of the Retigion or THR CHURCH oF 
Rome.” The work will be put to prefs as foon as 300 fubfcribers 
thall have left theirnames with thepublifhersof this Sermon. We fhould 
hope, this will fpeedily be the cafe; indeed, there is iittle doubt but 
the book(ellers themfelves will readily fubfcribe for 300 copies. 


A Sermon preached in the Pari‘h Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
mondfey, on Sunday, January 25th, 1807 ; for the Benefit of the 
Refuge for the Deftitute, Cuper's Bridge, Lambeth. By the Rev, E. W. 
Whitaker, Reétor of St. Mildred’ s, and All Saints, Canterbury. 
Publifhed by defire of the Committee. 4to. Pp. 14. 


THIS Sermon, having no bookfeller’s name to it, is, we prefume, 
not offered for fale. We wifhit were otherwife, as it is an excellent 
difcourfe, fetting forth, in plain but impreffive language, the objects 
of this moft comprehenfive charity, end the fale of it would tend to in- 
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creafe the funds of the inftitution in two ways. The very learned 
preacher (who, we believe, was the founder of the charity alfo), while 
he profeffed to avoid ail appeal to the feelings of his audience, contrives 
to affect thefe feelings in an extraordinary manner by a mere recital of 
facts. We thould think that the colleétion. after fuch a Sermon, mutt 
have been large ; and we are fure that it ought to have been fo. 
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Praétical Efjays and Remarks on that Species of Confumptioa incident 
to Youth, and the different Stages of Life, commonly called Tabes Dor- 
falis ; with an Account of the Nature, Caujes, end Cure of that Dij- 
temper, and the Difeafes arifing thercfrom, e:pecially those of the Se- 
minal Organs, and Moibed Affections of the Nervous Syjiem, including 
the Atrophy, and the Phthifis, or Confumption in general. To which 
are added, Extracts from the Works of the moft diftinguifhed Prac- 
titioners of the laft and former Ages. coinciding with the Author's own 
Practice and Experience, demonjtrating the baneful Fffects of unna- 
tural Venery on the finefi Functions in the Animal Economy. The 
third Edition, with lurge Additions. By H. St. John Neale, Ef. 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Surgery in Paris, of the Univer- 
fity of Leyden, &c. &c. Svo, Pp. O30, Walker. 

WE notice this third edition for feveral weighty and important rea- 
fons; firft, becaule it bears internal evidence of being the work of a 
man of talents, a fcholar, and an acute obferver of the animal 
economy; fecond, to requelt the author, as he values his reputation 
in fociety, to omit the third and fourth fetions in all his future edi- 
tions, one of which we underitand is abuut to appear; and, thirdly, 
becaufe this werk is devoted to the difcuffion of a difeafe which makes 
us at once figh and bluth to know that it is becoming unfortunately 
too common in this country. Tabes Dorfalis is a difeafe not con- 
fined to the male fex only; it is therefore incumbent on the author 
to render his work fit for the ufe of grave matrons, as well as old 
bachelors, ‘The firft, fecond, and third parts admit of confiderable 
reduction in this refpect: anatomical defcriptions are wholly mif- 
placed in fuch atreatife. ‘The fourth, fifth, and fixth parts, however, 
deferve our approbation, efpecially thofe additions which appear in 
this third edition. Mr. Neale, who has ftudied in the French {chool, 
a place well adapted to acquire an intimate knowledge of the difeafe 
on which he writes, and has had confiderable experience as a military 
furgeon, recommends decoétions of China-rvot, and an extract from 
the nuts of grey-nicker, as the moft effectual medicines, accompanied 
with the moft nutritious and eafily digefted food, for the cure of Tabes 
or nervous atrophy. Proper directions for the preparation of thefe 
medicines are given, as they do not occur in the London or Edinburgh 
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Pharmacopeias. The author likewife exprefles a juft condemnation 
of cauftic bougies, with abominable advertifements of which our 
new{papers are daily difgraced. The nature of our work does not 
permit us to enter into the fubje&t of thefe ingenious effays and re- 

marks more minutely: we fhail therefore only “add, that the author 
is perfectly matter of his fubject ; that his pra¢tice appears very judi- 
cious and rational; that his remarks difcover conliderable perfpicacity, 
and his directions to his patients much good fenfe; and that his 
work deferves the moft ferious attention of medical praétitioners as 
well as of emaciated debauchees. It will doubtlefs contribute to 
fave the lives of many unfortunate perfons, 


The Chemical Pocket Book ; or, Memoranda Chemica, arranged in a 
Compendium of Chemiftry. By James Parkinfon. Fourth Edition, 
with the lateft Difcoveries. 8vo. Pp. 382. Symonds, 1807. 


WERE we among thofe who confider popularity as a teft of merit, 
we fhould inftance it in the prefent publication. ‘This very excellent 
and now greatly improved Chemical Pocket Book, however, refts on 
a much more refpe¢ Ctable and {table bafis,----its abfolute utility to all 
chemifts and ftudents in chemiftry. Many, indeed, of the latter have 
ufed it asa Pocket Book during their travels on the Continent, where 
they wouli in vain have fought an equally ufeful and portable publication. 
In this fourth edition the author has evinced both his talents and his 
gratitude in the numerous and important additions which he has made, 
particularly in fubje¢ts intimately conne¢ted with the arts and manufac- 
tures, as dying, tanning of leather, gilding, painting, &c. &c.; on all 
of which many obfervations will be found highly interefting to the artift 
and manufacturer. It would, indeed, be impoflible to enumerate all 
the additions and improvements in this new edition : among the moft im- 
portant of the latter, muft be ranked fome very effential and much more 
rigid {cientitic arrangements not only of the articles, but alfo in the order 
of the fubjects; the analogies and affinities are likewife more correttly 
attended to: yet much {till remains to be done in this department not 
only by our author, but by all other writers on chemical fcience. A 
{cientific claflification of the neutral falts isa very obvious and a very ne- 
ceflary improvement: they are now become fo numerous, as to prefent 
a chaos which at once intimidates and diftraéts young ftudents 
of chemiftry. Mr. P. has paid fome attention to the arrangement of 
the products of nitric acid, but thofe of the fulphuric are ftill promif- 
cuous. ‘The whole article of fulphur, however, it mutt be confeffed, 
is much more complete than in moft other works on chemiltry, even 
of greater extent. As the public attention has recently been called to 
lights produced by burning carburetted hydrogen or hydrocarbonate gas, 
we fhall prefent our readers with the following extract. 

‘‘ The gas obtained by the deftructive diftillation of pit-coal has 
been fecceistully applied to the purpofe of affording light by Mr. Mur- 
dock in 1792, when he afcertained that it could be employed as a fub- 
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ftitute for lamps and candles. It has been fince ufed for fimilar purpofes 
in France, forming what has been termed the thermo-lamp Mr. Henry, 
purfuing Mr. Murdock’s experiments, found that hydrogen gas, carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, obtained by pafling water over ignited charcoal, and 
the carbonic oxyde, burnt with a very trifling production of light ; and 
was induced to inquire into the caufe of the difference between thefe 
gafes and that derived from pit-coal. The latter gas, when recently 
prepared, evidently contains inflammable matter fufpended in it, which 
then increafes its illuminating property, bat this is fubfequently d. po- 
fited ; ftill, however, the gas poffeffes the property,of burning with a 
bright compact flame. The inquiries of Mr. Henry led him to the 
conclufion, that the light is in proportion to the quantity of combultible 
matter, and confequently to the quantity of oxygen confumed in the 
combuftion. He therefore went through a ‘feries of experiments, by 
which he afcertained the quantity of oxygen gas required to faturate | 00 
meafures of each gas, as well as the quantity of carbonic acid gas pro- 
duced. Mr. Henry alfo concluded, that the inflammable gafes are 
mixtures of a very few fimple ones, Gas from coals he fuppoles to be 
hydrocarburet with fome carbonic oxyde, anda fmall portion, per- 
haps, of olefiant gas ; from charcoal, carbonic oxyde. with hydrogen 
and a little hydrocarburet ; from oil and from wax, pure hydrocarbu- 
rets; except that the firft contains one-eighth, and the latter one-fourth, 
of olefiant gas. The hydrocarburets from ether and alcohol he alfo 
found contained this gas; fromthe various admixtures of which, he 
thinks, proceeds that difference which induced Mr, Cruickfhank to fup- 
pofe fo many different {pecies of carburetted hydrogen.” 

It is now, perhaps, unneceffary that we fhould recommend this moft 
ufeful Compendium of Chemiftry to all thofe who with for fome know- 
ledge of this moft interefting {cience ; a fcience, the {tudy of which hag 
diverted more than one mind from the grofleft and moit dangerous po- 
litical and religious errors. 
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Profpecius ef an Analyfis of Ancient Chronology, Sacred and Profane, 
By William Hales, D.D. Rector of Killefandra, and formerly 
Profeffor of Oriental Languages in the Univerfity of Dublin. Sve. 
Pp. 16. Rivingtons. 1807. 

IN the Literary Notices in one of our late numbers, we announced 
the very learned work of which the Profpectus is now before us. It 
is a work of immenie labour, and requiring a combination of learning, 
knowledge, judgment, talent, and perfeverance, which few fcholars 
are found to potlefs. 

“This work,” fays Dr. Hales, “* the whole of which is now nearly 
completed and ready for the prefs, has been the refult of many years 
af feldom intermitted ftudy of the Hiftory, Antiquities, and Propbe- 
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cies of the Bible, and of the principal Ancient Nations noticed therein, 
namely, the Affyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, the Medes and 
Perfians, the Grecians and Romans, fince the author’s retirement, 
twenty years ago, from the laborious functions of an Academic ftationy 
to a College benefice in the province of Ulfter. 

“‘ It was originally fuggefted by the frequent interruptions and em- 
barrafiments he experienced in his hiftorical refearches, from the ime 
perfection and difcordance of the feveral received Syftems of Chrono- 
logy jurnifhed by the Jews, Scaliger, Petavius, U ther, Lloyd, Marfham, 
Newton, Jackfon, &c. which he found utterly infufficient to adjuti and 
barmonize the leading Epochs, Eras and Periods, of Sacred and Pro- 
fane Lliftory; all of them differing from each other, more or lefs, in 
the principles upon which they were founded, and in the applicauion 
of thofe principles ; fometimes adjufting Sacred Chronology by Pro- 
fane, and fometimes the reverfe, without any fettled rule or flandatd. 

* Finding it impoffible to extraét from any or from all thefe Syf- 
tems a uniform, confiftent, and fcientific fcheme, which fhould render 
Sacred Hiftory confittent with itfelf throughout, with the courfe of 
nature in the various meafures of time, years, reigns, generations,and 
eclipfes, and with the great range of Profane Hiftory connected there- 
with ; he refolved at length to trace the fubject to its original fources, 
and to explore the moft ancient records. chronicles, and fragments 
that have efciped the ravages of time, and the earlieft hiftorians and 
chronologers; which are ftill fortunately extant, in the Maforete 
and Samaritan Hebrew texts, in the Vatican and Alexandrine Greek 
verfions, in the works of Jofephus, Theophilus, Eufebius, Syncellus, 
Abulfaragi, and Eutychius ; in the Greck and Latin hiftorians, He- 
rodotus, Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Ctefias, Curtius, Juftin, &c. 
And inthe fragments of Sanchoniatho, Berofus, and Manetho; re- 
{petting the Phenician, Chaldean, and Egyptian antiquities ; and in 
the Hindu records, furnifhed by the Society of Calcutta, publifhed 
in the Afiatic Refearches; hoping, by a more careful perufal, and 
more critical comparifon of all thefe, in the originals, as far as they 
went, to throw fume new lights upon the profound obfeurity of the 
fubjed, , 

The labour which mutt be fubmitted to for the accomplifhment of 
fuch a tafk can only be conceived by men of profound learning. * ‘The 
procels which Dr. Hales refolved to purfue is thus defcribed by himfelf, 

* His firft laborious attempt, was to examine carefully the princi- 
ples upon which the reigning fyftems were built, in order to feek a fo« 
jid foundation for a general fyftem. This led him into a minute dif- 
cuffion of all the evidences for and againft the longer and fhorter com- 
putations of the lengths of the Patriarchal Generations, from Adain 
to Abraham, found in the Maforete and Samaritan Hebrew texts, in 
the Greek verfion, and in Jofephus; and the refult of this examina 
tion was a conviction of the untenablenefs of the thorter fyftem; 
which he difcovered to have been firtt fabricated by the Jews, about 
the time of the publication of the Seder Olam rabba, their great Sy{- 
tem of Chronology, A.D. 180. - 
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*‘ His next, was to retrieve and reftore the genuine fyftem of the 
great Jewith hiftorian and chronologer Jofephus, which originally 
agreed with the Hebrew Scriptures, and with the Greek verfion, 
though now varying from both, in confequence of the adulteration 
of feveral of his leading dates, by his early editors, in order to make 
them correfpond with the curtailed Jewith fyftem, which unfortunate- 
ly was fuon adopted by feveral of the primitive Chriftian writers ; 
forfaking the fyftem of Theophilus, Bithop of Antioch, the firt 
Chriftian chronologer, in A.D. 168, which agreed with that of Jo- 
fephus ; and by repeated trials, amidft the mals of fpurious dates 
that pervade the works of Jofephus at prefent, he was at length fo 
fortunate as to difcover the clue to his genuine fyftem, by etiablifh- 
ing a few genuine dates, which enabled him to delineate a general 
outline of the fyftem, that critically correfponded with the detait of 
the particular periods compofing it; and verified the whole by a 
connected chain of analytical and /ynthetical reafoning. Le was alfo 
fo fortunate as to find in Abulfaragi a clue to the genuine yftem of 
Theophilus, and by a re¢tification of both thefe fyftems, turnithed Ly 
Scripture, to difcover and efiablith upon fufficient authority the 
grand era of the creation, B.C. 5411, which forms the bafis of the 
prefent fyfiem of chronology: a fyftem which, he trufts, will be found 
more rigoroufly juft in its principles, more correct in its contiruction, 
more comprehentive in its range, and that will critically reconcile 
more jarring and difcordant dates of facred and profane hitlory, 
than any that has hitherto been fubmitted to the judgment of the 
learned.” 

The advantages of fuch a fyftem are bighly important. The learn- 
ed and pious author proceeds to explain the divifuns of his work. 

© Sacred Chronology, which forms the firft, the Jargefi, and the 
moft important branch of the whole work, and furnifhes the flandard 
by reference to which the entire range of Profane Chronology bas 
been adjutied and regulated, is divided into diftinét periods of time, 
reaching from the Creation to the deftruction of Jerutalem by Titus. 
Under each period is given an outline of the Hiftory, Geography, 
Antiquities, and Prophecies relative thereto; efpecially the feveral 
links of the great chain of Chronological Prophecy refpeéting the cha- 


racter, delcent, and advents of Jesus Cnris‘r, from the original pro- 


mife of the blefied * Seed of the Woman,’ firti given at the fall to our firk 
parents, and afterwards revealed, more clearly, difin&tly, and cir- 
cumftantially to fucce eding Patriarchs and Prophets, Nouli, Abra- 
ham, Ifaac, Jacob, Mofes, Balaam, Nathan, David, Solomon, Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, &c. until their latt and fullett revelation 
by our Lord and his Apoiiles and Evangelifts. Indeed ‘ to fearch 
the Scriptures,’ and efpecially the Prophecies, refpecting the divine 
and human nature of Curist, and his feveral advents in humilia- 
tion and glory ; to delineate faithfully the outline of the grand pro- 
phetic period of 2300 days, foretold by. the prophet Daniel, which 
mcludes the fortunes of the Jewifth Church and State, from their re- 
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ftoration after the Babylonith captivity to their final reftoration at 
the end of the defolation, which fucceeded the Roman captivity, full 
fublifting, and which he conjectures will expire about A. D. 1880; 
was his chief motive and incentive to devote fo much of his time and 
attention to fuch ab(trufe ftudies, and led him to publith occafionally 
the refults of his enquiries, in the Infpector, the Iri/fh Purfuits of 
Literature, and a Series of Diflertations on various Subjects of Sacred 
Criticifm, conneéed therewith, in the Orthodox Churchman’s Maga- 
zine, from the year 1801 to 1804, inclufive ; the fubftance of which 
has been lately republ ithed in a fingle vo lume, by Meffrs., Riving- 
tons: to thefe Difertations he mutt refer the inquifitive reader fur 
fuller details than the nature of this work would admit, 

** Ot Profane Chronology, the Affyrian, from its remote antiquity 
and earlie{t connexion with Scripture, is the firft branch which foli- 
cits attention. In this, the author trufis, he has thrown new lights 
on the profound ob{curity and perplexities of the fubject. For fug- 
gefting which, he is bound to acknowledge his obligations to the 
Chronological Antiquities publithed by the reverend, the learned, 
and the ingenious Mr, Jackfon; who by his fagacious diftin¢ction be- 
tween the times of Nimred, or the firft Belus, and the fecond; and 
between the fecond and the Ninus of Ctefias and Juftin; and by ex- 
pofing the erroneous fuppolition of the double capture of Nineveh, 
unfkiltully anepies from Ctefias, by the modern Chronologers, Pe- 
tavius, Uther, &c. has cont ribeited to difembarrafs this moft in- 
tricate portion of Ancient Chronology ; while the invaluable Canon 
of Ptolemy furnilhes a rectification of the Scriptural dynafty of the 
kings of Afly ria, beginning with Pul, and ending with the overthrow 
of Nineveh, by the revolted and confederate Babylonians and Medes, 
which he truits will ftand the fevereft telt of criticifm, and tend to 
elucidate the correfponding portion of Sacred Hiftory, 

* The Chaldean or Babylonian Chronology, which naturally follows 
the Atlyrian in the order of time, is here rectified from a careful and 
critical comparifon and adjuftment of all the varying accounts of 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Berofus, Jofephus, and Sacred Scripture; 
und elpecially by that happy dilcovery of Jackfon, that the fuceef- 
lion of Darius the Mede to the throne of Babylon, on the untimely 
death of Belfbazzar, preceded the capture of Babylon by Cyrus no 
lefs than 17 years. Jackion alfo fagacioufly detected an error of two 
years in defeét in the thort reigns of Ilverodamus or Evil Merodach, 
and Niricaflolatiar or Belthazzar, according to the Canon, which. 
have hitherto inextricably embarrafled the Chronology of this period ; 
and which Jackfon himfelf failed to reétify, in confequence of his 
overlooking the compenfation furnifhed by an equal and oppofite er- 
ror in the canon, of two years in excefs, committed in the reign of 
Cyrus, after he fucceeded Darius the Mede, now firft proved in- 
controvertibly to have been Cyaxares the fon of Aftyages, and the 
uncle of Cyrus; but who hus been ftrangely confounded by feveral 
Chronologers with Aftyages, and even by Jackfon himfelf. 

** In the Median and Perfian Chronology, which follows next, the 
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fucceffion of the Perfian to the Median dynafiy, by peaceable inhe- 
ritance, naturally deicencing from Darius the Mede, or Cyaxares, 
to his nephew and fon-in-law, Cyrus the Great, in defect of iffue 
male, is here proved from the joint teftimony of Afchylus, Xeno- 
phon, and Scripture; refuting the fabulous account of Herodotus, 
that Cyrus dethroned his grandfather Afiyages, And the intricate 
and perplexed Median Chronology of Herodotus is here fully re- 
conciled to Scripture, and to the celebrated eclipfe of Thales, which 
is now proved to have been that of B. C. 603, and no other, 

** The age of Cyrus, and his’ fucceffions to the thrones of Perfia, 
Media, and Babylonia, which form the leading dates by which the 
whole feheme of Ancient Chronology is reguiated ; and which, not- 
withftanding their importance, are milerably perplexed and embar- 
rafied in all. the reigning fyttems 5 are here determine 2d from the Chro- 
nology of Eclipfes, and the rectification of Ptolemy’s Canon, upon 
fure grounds, And the feveaty years of the duration of the Babylo- 
Dian captivity of the Jews, reckoned from the firft invafion of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, until their retura in confequence of the decree of Cy- 
1us, are here determined with a degreeof precifion hitherto unknown. 

* In the courle of the brilliant reign of Cyrus, is introduced the 
Lydian Chronology, in confequence of bis conquett of the Lydian 
empires And the Lydian Chronology of Herodotus is here critically 
adjutted to the Median and Perfian, by the help of the celebrated 
eclipfe of Thales. 

** The Perfian Dynafty was fucceeded by the Macedonian or Gre- 
cian, when Alexander the Great conquered Darius the Perfian, or 
Codomannus, at the decilive battle of Arbela; the Chronology of 
this period is of great coufequence to the elucidation of Daniel’s fa- 
mous prophecy of the feventy weeks, by thewing that the fourth king 
from the time of its commencement, and who was * far richer’ than 
his predeceffors, was no other than the laft Darius; whofe immenfe 
wealth, and the fpoils taken by Alexander, are recorded by the 
Greek and Latir hiftorians. 

** The Egyptian Chronology, which has been hitherto confidered 
as inexplicable, and its reftoration defperate, is now, he trufis, for 
the firft time reduced to order, reétitied and eftablifhed upon princi- 
ples equally folid and fatisfa¢tury with thofe of the preceding 
branches, Before this could be accomplithed, the author was forced 
to enter into a ftriét and minute inveftigation and comparifon of all 
the original records and fragments ftill extant, in the Old Chronicles, 
in the confufed Dynaities of Manetho, recorded by Jofephus, and 
mutilated by Julius Africanus and Eufebius; in the mmperteét lift of 
Theban or Egyptian kings furnifhcd by Eratofthenes, and in the com- 
plete and truly valuable litt of Egyptian kings, formed by Syncellus 
from all ‘the exifiing documents in his age: which, when carefully 
examined and compared alfo with the accounts of Herodotus, Diodo- 
tus, and Scripture, at length furnithed a clue which guided the au- 
thor fuccefMully through all the mazes of the labyrinth of Egyptian 
Chronology, and enabled him to difcover the falfity of the fyftem, 
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eftentatioufly obtruded on the world, as the genuine fyftem of He- 
rodotus, by Larcher, his French tranflator and commentator; in 
which he found only one correct date, from beginning to end; name- 
ly, the acceffion of Sethos the prieft of Vulcan, B,C. 713, hie Canon 
of Chronology being equally repugnant to Herodotus, to Egyptian 
Hiftory, and to Scripture,” 

It would be an infult to the learned world to offer any comments 
of cur own on the vatt importance of this work, We thall only there- 
fore ftate, that, we have underftood, it is to be publifhed by fubferip- 
tion, and to be put to prefs as foon as one thoufand or twelve hundred 
pounds fhall be fubferbed, which will not be more than fufficient to 
indemnity the author againtt /o/s. We muft obferve, and we obferve 
it with mortification and pain, that, degraded as the prefent {tate of 
Chiittianity is im many parts of Europe, there is not another country 
in Chriftendom, we are fully, perfuaded, in which a fum not merely 
fufficient to fecure the author againtt /o/s, but to afford him at leaft 
a moderate reward for bis labour, would not be fubfcribed within a 
week after the publication of the profpectus of fuch a werk. If the 
author do not meet with the neceffary encouragement, it will reflec 
difhonour and difgrace on the heads of onr-Church, and upon all 
the opulent men in the kingdom, — If it were a poletical or party pro- 
dudtion, the writer of it would be loaded with honours or rewards ; 
if it were a popular fermon delivered, in abandonment of principle, 
and in violation of duty, to forward the interefts of a faétion, the 
preacher would receive promotion, and a rich benefice would be con- 
ferred on him; but, as itis a work only calculated to remove doubts, 
to clear away difficulties, to elucidate fcriptural truths, and to 
promote the general interefis of religion, it isto be feared, that there 
is not fufficient zeal or fufficient virtue, among the modern patrons 
of literature, to reward the labours of its author, He, however, 
from a confcious integrity, and caliing a look of fatisfaction on a 
well-fpent life, will coniole himfelf with the pleafing refleclion of 
having done his duty, and will look for his reward to another and 
a better world, 


Toleration of Marriage in the Univerfities recommended to the Atten- 
tion of. the Heads of Haujfes ; with Remarks on the Provifions with 
which it should be guarded. By Charles Farifh, B.D. Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Svo. Pp, 44. 2s, Deighton, Came 
bride; Hatchard, London. 


MR. Farith enters into a comprehenfive view of this queftion, 
although he omits to notice fome points which ought to have confi- 
derable weight in deciding it. If it were an abltract quettion re- 
{pecting celibacy in general, there conld not, we prefume, be two 
opinions about it, ina Proteftant country, But this is very far from 
being the cafe, although the author frequently betrays a difpofition 
fo to confider it. It is by no means a new argument; the matter 
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has been amply difcufled, and very fully confidered, at different 
times, 

We cannot poffibly apree with Mr, Farifh, in regarding the for- 
feiture of a fellowthip, by marriage, or by the acceptance of a be- 
nefice, as oppreffion and perfecution, as he conitantly reprefents it, 
The founder of a college, like the man who gives away a landed 
eftate, may furely impole his own conditions of acceptance. The par- 
ty who feeks to avail himfelf of the proffered benefits knows on what 
conditions he may enjoy them; and it is a voluntary aét, on his part, 
either to accept them or not, If, after he had accepted them, addi- 
tional reflraints or conditions were impofed on him, he would have 
good ground of complaint; but certainly none atall, if he were bound 
only by thofe reftri¢tions to which he had voluntarily fubjected him- 
felf. Belides, the ftatutes which enforce the forfeiture of a Fellow- 
fhip, on the marriage of the Fellow, can no more be regarded as an 
injunction to celibacy, or, in other words, asa prohib:tion to marry, 
than that which enforces the fame forfeiture on the acceptance of a 
living can be confidered as a prohibition to become a beneficed cler- 
gyman. It is neither more nor lefs than an advantage offered to young 
men to facilitate their fludies, by giving them a maintenance while 
they are purfuing thofe ftudies. And though the removal of the re- 
firaint might be beneficial to individuals, it is evident to us, that it 
would prevent collegiate inftitutions from being fo extenfively ufeful 
as they are at prefent. 

The author propofes that fome of the married Fellows fhould be 
allowed to build. houfes for their families within the precinéts of the 
college; and that others fhould be permitted to refide out of the 
college. Inour opinion, fuch a regulation would be holiile to aca- 
démical purfuits, unfavourable to difcipline, and productive of 
evils, fo obvioufly to be dreaded, that we are aftonifhed they fhould 
have efcaped the notice of this intelligent writer. 

As to the forfeiture of a Fellowthip by the acceptance of a bene- 
fice, the author thinks that fuch forfeiture fhould not be incurred, 
unlefs the whole income of the Fellow, including the benefice, fhould 
exceed 300/. Here again it is optional with a Fellow to accept a be- 
nefice which would reduce his income below that fum; and unlefs it 
be more advantageous for him to accept fuch a benefice, he will, af- 
furedly, reject it, and wait for a better. 

In fhort, though Mr. Farifh bas preffed his arguments, with great 
force and with confiderable talent, we confefs they have not pro- 
duced conviction in our minds. We {till remain of opinion that the 
provifions of which he complains render the advantages of the Univer- 
fities more generally beneficial than they would be if thefe provitions 
were removed, lis arguments, bbwerer, are entitled to attention, 
and fhould be read by every one who wifhes to make himfelf matter 


of the fubjed. 


Mentoriana ; or a Letter of Admonition and Remonftrance to his Royal 


Highnefs the Duke of York, relative to Corruption, Opprefion, Cow- 
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‘ardly Revenge, Agency- Monopoly, Meretricious Influence, and other 
Subjects connected with the Army, 8vo. Pp. 32. ‘Tipper. 1807. 


IF we be not much miftaken, this pamphlet is written by the fame 
able and manly pen which produced the f{pirited Letter of Admoni- 
tion to the Heir Apparent. The fame bold fpirit is here vifible, but 
though the languace is uncommonly ftrong, and the cenfure fevere, 
it evidently proceeds not from difappointed malice, or cowardly re- 
venge, but from a man who feels for the honour of his country, and 
who writes not to vilify but toamend. As the juttice of the obferva- 
tions muft depend on the accuracy of the facts, which are more than 
infinuated, it is not pofhble for us, who have no means of afcertaining 
their accuracy, to {peak with decifion on the fubjeét. But we ear- 
nefily recommend the illuftrious perfon to whom this “ Letter of 
Admonition” is addrefled, not to fuffer the difguit which he may ex- 
perience at the feverity of the cenfure to prevent him from paying 
the moft ferious attention to the very falutary advice which it con- 
tains. That cenfure, too, be it obferved, is not indifcriminate; for 
the writer beftows praife, where he confcientioufly believes praife to 
bedue. Ex. Gr. 

“That your Royal Highnefs poffeffes many virtues of a negative 
defcription, I moft willingly admit. You have not attached your- 
felf to a faction defervedly obnoxious to your loyal Father—You 
have not obtruded an intriguing harlot into honourable and virtuous 
fociety—You have not driven from the fhelter of your roof an ami- 

able and illuftrious confort; nor have you, firft by a written document 
CONSENTED fo, and IN VITED mutual aéts of mfidelity, and after- 
wards countenanced the moft infamous and unfounded calumnies 
againft her honour and innocence.” 

It is tv be hoped that nobody is fo immerfed to the very chin in ine 
famy as to be guilty of fuch infernal conduét as that here depiéted. 
for a man to commit adultery himfelf is fufficiently finful; but to in- 
vite his own wife to commit it alfo would be an aét of depravity for 
which no language can fupply an adequate name.—This traét is writ- 
ten with equal ability and fpirit, and has every appearance of proceed- 
ing from anupright, though an indignant, mind, 


Confpiracy detected and Calumny refuted, im an Analytical Review of 
fome recent Publications addrejed to the Duke of York. 8vo. Pp. 
60. 3s. Goddard. 1807. 


THIS writer boldly accufes the author of Menforiana and of ano- 
ther pamphlet, of which we never heard before, of a con/piracy to ca- 
lumniate the Duke of York. We have already given our impartial 
opinion of the firft of thefe tracts, and we muft fay, that not the 
finalleft grounds for the charge of confpiracy againft its author are 

to be found inthe pamphlet now before us. This writer, too, con- 
demns feveral of thofe paffages in Mentoriana which appear to us moft 
deferving of praife ; feeks to render the mott ferious charges fubjects 
for ridicule ; ; and arraigns motives without difcrimination and without 
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juftice. He is right, indeed, in his obfervation, that the onus pro- 
bandi is thrown upon the accufer; but he ought to know that there 
are facts which, from their very nature, can only be ftated indiredlly, 
and which ought not, therefore, on that account, to be confidered as 
falfe. The charges advanced by the writer of the Letter are of a moft 
ferious defcription : if true, no language of animadverfion is too 
ftrong to apply to them; if falfe, the accufer is deferving of the fe- 
vereft punifhment. Though not ftated directly, they are : ftated with 
fufficient clearnefs to be perfectly intelligible, and to admit of pofitive 
contradiction, and of full confutation. They are not, then, to be an- 
fwered by exprefiions of difbelief, or by a recourfe to the legal max- 
im, of throwing the weight of proof upon the accufer. We may, and 
indeed ought to, withhold from them our full belief until they fhall 
have been fo proved; but ftill unlefs contradicted from authority, or 
coniuted by fuch proofs as the cafe will admit, they certainly will 
leave an unfavourable impreflion on the mind of the reader. The 
** Analytical Reviewer” is not able fo to contradi@t and fo to confute ; 
and general reafoning on the impropriety of preferring fuch charges 
without proof, however juft in the abftraét, is mere declamation, as 
applied to the queftion at iffue. To call juft reflections on the fin of 
adultery, and admonitions on the fata! confequence ofa married man 
repofing his honour in the bofom of a ftrumpet, ** merely maxims of 
morality”—‘' rhapfody of nonfenle,” &c. &c., is to difplay a con- 
tempt of the moft facred things, and to deride that which it is the du- 
ty of a Chriftian to venerate. What credit can a writer expect either 
for purity of motive, for rectitude of heart, or even for foundnefs of 
intelle€t, who fays, in reference to fuch reflections, ** We difdain to 
make any ferious comment on fuch /enfele/s rhodomontade, further 
than that it has been too much the practice of late to call in the affift- 
ance of religion for worldly purpofes.” If éhés be not fen/éle/s rho- 
domontade, it is much worle. What! is a Chriftian to be ridiculed 
and reviled for making the Scriptures the rule of his awn conduct, 
or the eriterion by which to try the condudt of others? If fo, we 
are advanced jar indeed in our progrefs to infidelity, and we have no 
right to reproach the French with their blafpheisy and impiety. 

The author does not feem to be aware that his language and his 
fentiments would fully juftify the imputation to him of the very dif- 
boneft motives which he afhigns to others. But we are unwilling to 
cal! his motives in queftion, and are difpofed to believe that his head, 
not his feart, is herein fault. His zeal has certainly outftripped his 
judgment; he may have formed an erroneous opinion, and, being con- 
vinced of its rectitude, have gone greater lengths in the fupport of it, 
than, had he left time for reflection to operate, he would have gone. 
He is evidently a young writer, but he is pofiefied of abilities, which, 
if properly cultivated, and properly directed, may prove ufeful to the 
public and advantageous to himfelf. But, above all things, let him 
beware of treating religion ‘with contempt, and of endeavouring to 
throw a glofs over fins or offences, which all fober-minded men mutt re- 
gard with abhorrence. In the prefent controverfy, he may reft aflured 
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that one of his opponents is much better informed than himfelf, and 
there is one paflage in particular, which he reprobates, which con- 
tains a damning fact, drawn trom a fource of information which has 
been opened but to few, As to the ‘* Relicate Inquiry,” never 
having feen it, we can fay nothing of its contents, and therefore, for 
aught we know, his reprvbation of it may be perfectly juft; but it 
would be unfair in us to condemn a mere ez-parte evidence, and 
that the evidence of an avowed adverfary, 


The Agent and his Natural Son; a New and True Story, With im- 
portant Striétures on the Commander in Chief, relative to his Duties 
and his Confidants. By an Inhabitant of Craig’s Court. 12mo, Pp, 
133. Price, a Dollar: rods Hughes. 1807. 


THIS 1s a miferable catchpenny publication, from the fame fourcs 
of impofition which fupplied “ The Royal Inveftigation,” &c., to the 
puffing advertifements of which we have to congratulate the public 
and ourlelves for baving put an effectual fiop: here, as there, matter, 
which might with facility have been comprefled (without the lofs of 
a line) into a fhilling pamphlet, has been extended by the aid of large 
letter, wide margin, frequent breaks, and pages of twelve lines, into 
the femblance of a volume, for which the publither has the affur- 
ance to charge five /hillnmgs. As to the contents, they relate to 
Mefirs. Cox and Greenwood; and fome charges are preferred in 
them which, if they be founded in truth, ought to have been made 
the fubjett of legal inveftigation. Confidered as a literary compo- 
ition, the work is contemptible, in point of fiyle and manner, and 
frequent libertiés are taken with the Englifh grammar. 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


LETTERS TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR TROY, TITULAR 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
By the Reo. Wm. Hales, D.D., late Pi rofefor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Univerfity of Dubiin, and Reétor of Killefandra, in Ireland. 


{Continued from page 514 of Volume xxvii.] 
NINTH LETTER. 


Cum fruges CEREREM, tinum LipeERUM* dicimus, genere 


nos fermonis utimur ufitato ; fed ec: ay tam amentem effe putas, 
qui illud quo vefcatur Deum credat effe ! 





* Ciceru here plainly alludes to a trite Laun proverb, italia 
by Terence,—Sine CerxEre et Lipero friget Venus :—* Without 
corn and wine, love cowls.” The two former having been deified in 


the Pagan mythology, on account of their ufefulnefs; the laft, on 
account of its predominant influence. 
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“ When we call corn Ceres, wine Bacchus*, we ufe a cuftom- 
ary [ figurative] mode of fpeech ; but is there any one /o fenfe- 
lefs, do you think, as to believe, that what he can feed on [really] 
#s a Gop?” Cicero, N. D. ill, 16. 


Rev, Sir, 

I PROCEED now, in continuation, to confider the declaration 
required by the Teft Att, “‘ which you refufe to take, and your con- 
fcience condemns,” for being framed “ againft the augu/t facrament, 
as flated by your advocate. 

The firft claufe of that declaration is the following :—*‘* I do fo. 
lemnly and fincerely, in the prejence of Gon, projc/s, tefify, and de- 
clare, that I do believe that in the facrament of the Lonnd’s SuPPER 
there is not any tranfubjiantiation of the elements of bread and wine mto 
the body and blood of Curis’, at or after the consecration thereof, by 
any perfon whatfoever : and that the invocation or adoration of the Vir- 
gin Mary or any other Saint, and the Jacrifice of the mafs, as they are 
now ufed wm the Church of Rome, are fuperjlitious and idolatrous,” 

Amidit the peculiar excrefcences of Romifh faith and praétice, 
grafted on the Nicene Creed by the Council of Z'rent and Pope Pius 
IV, in the twelve fupplementary articles of that ** Profejjion,”’” which 
now forms the ftandard of the Romifh faith, our Legifiature ploufly 
and cautioufly felected the mott obnoxious; the erroneous tenet of 
tranfubjlantiation, and the fuperfitious and idolatrous pra@tices of 
the invocation of faints and adoration of the hoft in the facrifice of the 
majfs, intimately connected therewith, and founded thereon; withing 
to guard the nation from thofe fore judgments fo trequently de- 
nounced in Scripture againft fuperftition and idolatry ; and alfo to 
exclude Popith Recufants and Diffenters, inimical to the faith or dif- 
cipline of the Church of England, from admiffion into places of pro- 
fit, truft, or refponfibility, ecclefiaftical or civil: for according to 
the fage obfervation of the mild and tolerating Hooker, in the filth 
book of his adatirable Ecclefajftical Polity, § 08, p. 244, ‘* Whereas 
they four kgiflators] feek to make it more hard for difemblers to be 
received into the Church Cby requiring the /acramental teft], they 
make it, in truth, more ealy for fuch kind of perfons to wind them- 
felves out of the law, and to continue the fame they were. The 
jaw requireth at their hands that duty which in con/fctence doth touch 
them neareft; becaufe the greateft difference between us and them is 
the facrament of the body and blood of Chrift, whofe name in the 
fervice of our communion we celebrate with due honour, which they 
in ‘the error of their mafs profane. As, therefore, on our part, to 
Acar majs were an open departure from that fincere profeffion where- 
in we ftand ; fo if they on the other fide recevve our communion, they 
give us the ftrongeft pledge of fidelity that man can demand, What 
their Aearts are, Gop doth know.” 

And the following vindication of the Legiflature is furnifhed by a 
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* See the note in the preceding page. 
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truly refpeGable Catholic, the loyal and honeft Father Peter Wath, 
in his curious and valuable hiftory of the [ri/h Remonjflrance, or loyat 
formulary of allegiance, prefented to King Charles I, in 1661, but 
afterwards rejected by the Roman Catholic fynod held in Dublin, by 
permiffion of the Duke of Ormond, in 1666. 

The cleventh claufe of the Remonjtrance ftates, “* That if any thall 
object thete penal ftatutes, which may perhaps be thought by fome 
to have all their quarrel, and bend | all their force, and level all the 
rigor of their fanétions, againtt fome harm/e/s doctrines and practices 
(whether in themielves otherwife true or falfe, good or bad); I fay, 
againft the mere fpiritual, mere facramental rites of our religious 
worfhip of God, and our belief of mere fupernatural operations fol- 
lowing, as, tor example, again{t our doctrines of the confecration, and 
tranjubjiantiation, and our practice withal of the adoration of the hoft, 
which this prefent Parliament at Weftminfter, in their late act againft 
Popyh Recujants, may be thought by fome to make the principal 
mark, whereat all the arrows of disfavour muft now be thot :—The 
aniwer is both conlequential and clear, viz. ‘That the law-makers 
perfuading themlelves, 1. That the Roman Catholics in general ot 
thefe kingdoms, both eccletfiaftics and laics, had always hitherto, 
fince the jchijm [at the Reformation], either out of ignorance and 
blind zeal, or a iniftaken intereft or blind fear, refufed, or at leaf 
declined, to difown by any j/ufficient public inflrument the aforefaid 
Anti-catholic pofitions and practices, which maintain the Pope’s pre- 
tences of all /upreme (both /piritual and temporal) eager jena 
dion, authority, power, monarchy, and tyranny, &c. 2. That their 
miffionaries (i. e. their priefis) not only day and ni; cht labour to 
make new projelytes, but alfo to infule into many of them, and of 
their other penitents, as they think fit, all their own principles of 

equivocation and mental refervation in fwearing any oath (even of al- 
legiance or fupremacy to the King), and forfwearing any thing or 
duétrine what/vever, except only thofe articles, which, by the indif- 
penfable condition of their communion, they may not dijjemble upon 
vath.—3. That the tenet of ¢ranfubjiantiation is one ot thofe very 
arucles; and therefore, to difcover by this (however otherwifle in 
itielf a Nery harmlefs criterium) the mifchief which they conceive 

to go along with it, through the folly of Roman Catholics in thefe 
dominicns; that they make it the teft of difcriminating the loyally 
principled Protedant from the difloyal and difembiing Papift ; which 
otberwile they would not have done, if the Romanilts themfelves in 
general, who are lubjeéts to our gracious King, bad by any fufficcent 
tefi diltinguifhed amongft themfelves; and thereby convinced the 
Parliament, and all other Proteftant peuple of his Majefiy’s king- 
doms, that the beliet of tranfubjiantiation amongft the Englith, Lrith, 
and Scottth Catholics, is no more a fign or an argument ot 
Papyi, than it is at prefent among the French.” 

And this old and experienced Francifcan, Father Waljh, who had 
ftudied the evalions and equivocations of the Church of Rome, 


order to detect and expofe them, during a long life, has given a lik 
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of fifteen exceptions, which he made to the evafive and infuflicient 
Recognition figned by the fvnod, June 15, 1666, inftead of the Loyal 
Remonfirance or Formulary of Allegiance, which they rejected, 
through the machinations of the Court of Rome, by their agents, 
the Nuncios De Vecchit and Rofpighof, Cardinal Barberini, &c, 
although that Formulary had been fubfcribed by one bifhop and 
fixty-nine of their clergy, by twenty-one peers, and one hundred 
and forty-three of the principal gentry befides. 

The tergiverfation of the Romith prelates, on that memorable oc- 
cafion, drew trom the honeft and upright Duke of Ormond the fol- 
lowing declaration, in the prefence of Father WVal/h, “ uttered with 
very great feciing, laying his hand upon his breaft :” 

“As lama Chriftian, thefe twenty yars I had to do with thefe 
Trih bifhops, I never found any of them either to Speak the truth, or to 
perform their promife to me, only the Bifhop of Clogher* excepted: fot 
during the little time he lived after his fubmiffion to the peace, and 
commiffion received from me, | cannot charge bim.”—** Nor could 
I chufe but be mightily troubled,” proceeds Father Wala, “ when 
I heard from his Grace's own mouth, and on that occalion fof the 
diflolution of the fyuod}, and before another witnefs, too [Father 
Ronan Maginn, Dean and Vicar-general of Dromore], fuch a cha- 
racter of to many Roman Catholic prelates, even all the archbifhaps 
and byhops of the whole nation, being five and fix and twenty, or there- 
abouts, ”"—'* However, not only my trouble, but my wonder (ior I did 
alfo wonder much thole Jr¢/h bithops generally could bave been fuch 
men), had been much lefts, bad I before feen his long and excellent 
letter of all the trantactions ’twixt him and thofe bifhops, but for 
two years only (i, e. from the year 1048 to the 29th October, 1650), 
written by him, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, from Kilcolgan, 2d 
December, to the lafi General Affembly ot the three Roman Catholie 
eftates of that nation.” See a copious extract from Father Walh's 
curious and valuable hiftory of the /ri/h Remonjirance, given in the 
firft appendix of an edition of Doétor Butler's Juftificaiion, with 
notes, by the humorous and well informed Doétor Exfrine, late Dear 
of Cork, under the whimfical, cabaliftical fignature of A. V. U. 
J. D. R.S. and A. S.; Dublin, 1787, Perrin. Where may be 
feen a copy of the loyal Formulary, which he prefented as procurator 
for feveral of the Irifh clergy, p. 1-2; the fynod’s Recognition, p. 28, 
with his exceptions thereto, p. 29-31. And the foregoing declara- 
tion of the Duke of Ormond, p. 25.—Compare Leland’s Hiltory of 
Ireland, vol. iii, p. 459-462. 

The exceptions of the Church of England to the tenet of tranfub- 
ftantiation (on which the Te? A& was founded) are thus briefly 
ftated in her XXVIUIIth Article. 

“ Tranfubftantiation (or the ‘ change of the fubftance’ of bread and 
wine in the fupper of the Lord), 1, cannot be proved by Holy Writ ; 
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* Hebcr M‘Mahon. See Leland’s Hiftory of Ireland, vol, iii, p- 
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but, 2, is repugnant to the plain words uf Scripture; 3, seerehiaeu 
the nature of a Jacrament ; and, 4, hath given occafion to many fuper- 
flitions.” —** The fucrament of the Lord's fupper [or the huft | was not by 
‘Chri’ s ordinance referved, carried about, lifted up, or worjitpped.” 

I thall endeavour to explain and eftablifh each of thete c excepuons 
in order, 

The tenet of tranfubftantiation is grounded by the Romifh a 
upon our Saviour’s words at the inftitution of this facrament, faying 
of the bread, “* This is my body,” &c.3; and of the cup, ** 7his is my 
blood,” &c. Matt. xxvi, 20- 28; Mark xiv, 22-24; Luke xan, 19- 
20; 1 Cor. xi, 23-25. 

Thefe words, the Church of Rome interprets in a literal fenfe ; 
maintaining that Curis? thereby *‘ changed the bread and wine inte 
his body and blood ;” that he alfo gave the fame power to the priejis 
of his Church, when he faid, ** Do this for a commemoration of me,’ 
Luke xxii, 19; that “ this change is wrought by the prieft, in virtue 
of the words of Chrift (whofe perfon the pricft reprefents), at the 
awful moment of confecration ;”? and confequently that “in the fa- 
crifice of the ma/s the body and Llood of Chriti are really pre/ent under 
the appearances of bread and wine (the tajle, colour, and form ot 
hread and wine ftill remaining, after the bread and wine are chang- 
ed into the body and blood of Chrift) ; and are offered to God, by 
the priefl, for the living and the dead.” ‘This liatement, I pvefume, 
is correct, Sir, fince it is collected from “ THe Genrerat Cate- 
CHIsM for the K ingdom, revifed, enlarged, approved, and recom- 
mented by the four R.C. Archbifrops of IreLanD, third edition; 
Dublin, 1802”—which you cited with fo much approbation in your 
laft Paftoral Exhortation. N. B. The obnoxious word, tray/ub- 
fiantiation, though fanélioned by Pius 1Vth’s Profeffion of Faith, does 
not once occur in this Catechifm, They diftinghith, in the majs, 
the facrifice from the facrament or eucharij? : the prief offers the facri- 
fice, and thé people partake of the facra a Cee Letfons 
XXIV and XXVI. 

“« Tranfubjtantiation cannot be proved by Holy Writ :” for, 

In expounding any paflage of Scripture, if the diteral fenfe be 
siaoe abfurd or criminal, it is to be reje@ted, and a figurative tente 
adopted. 

The motto prefixed to this Letter furnifhes an apt illuftration of 
the firft part of this rule, in which that excellent critic, Cicero, ridi- 
cules the abfurdity of believing a real perfonification and deification 
of the eatable elements of corn and wine, under the fignrative names 
of Ceres and Bacchus ; whereas the Romi/h canon is diametrically op- 
pofite thereto, ‘* Credo guia impoffibile ef?’—built on a miftaken text, 
Luke i, 37, “* No word fhall be impofible with God ;” thus confound- 
ing incomprehenfibility with impoflibility, or “* things above rea/in 
with things contrary to reafon ;” the former of which, in the cafe of 
the miraculous conception of Chrift, was the drift of that text. But, 
in the indigeftible doctrine of tranfabitantiation, the fathers of the 
Council of Trent “ changed the truth of God into a lie [or idol], and 
worfhipped and ferved the creature rather than the Creator, who is blef- 
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ed for ever, Amen.” Rom, i, 25. Rhemes Tranilat-—~—And their 
fenfelefs and deluded followers are taught, in an Enelith Manuai of 
Prayers, in 1725, to profefs before mats, “ Herein J do uiterly re- 
nounce the judgment of my fenfes, and all human underjianding !”°— 
Surely the triple-bodied moniter Geryoa, of ancient Pagan table, 
fhrinks into infignificance before the metamorphated elements; in- 
cluding the appearances (accidents or feutible qualities) of the tafte, 
colour, and torm of bread and wine, after their fubjeéts or fub- 
ftlances are changed into the body and blood ef Chritt which was cru- 
ecified on earth, and the body alfo which is glorified in heaven! 
Were this doétrine true, accidenis might jubfift without their jubjecis, 
A French phyfician, once, being pretied with this difficulty, humor- 
oufly remarked, that the fathers of J'rent delerved to live upon 
the accidents ot bread as long as they lived, for introducing fo great 
a difficulty into their faith! And Meagher, in his Popyh Mafs, Li- 
merick, 1771, Pret. p. xxix, relates that, difputing once with an 
Lrifh brother prieft about the doctrine of tran/ubjiantialion, when he 
obferved, * that if the particles of matter of which the biead is com- 
pofed be not annthilated, but, as the Council of ‘Trent fays, converted 
into the body of Chrift, then bis body muft [well up at /af into an 
enormous fize; as the particles of bread (let them aflume whatever 
form people pleafe) are fill exifting, and conflitute a number and 
quantity, diftinct from the number and quantity of particles of fleth 
ot which the body of Chritt is a/ready compofed. ‘This argument atf- 
fected him fo much, that he bioke off fnddenly, and cried out, that 
the fathers of Trent did not know how it was, nor what they were fay- 
ng J” And yet this very pricft was among the foremott, afterwards, 
to decry Meagher’s Popijh Majs, written on his convertion from the 
Church of Rome. Meagher was a Dector of the Sorbonne, and a 
man of confiderable learning, ingenuity, and probity; and he afiures 
us (p. vii), that he has fometimes heard good and pap priefts de- 
clare, that ‘* they did not believe either purgatory o * tranfubjiantia- 
tion,” though the lucrative traffic of faying mafles pa praying fouls 
out of purgatory, and other prudential reafons or worldly contidera- 
tions, withheld them from openly renouncing thefe errors, and pro- 
fefling the Proteftant religion. blow is it poflible, indeed, for any 
intelligent prieft to believe the tenet, who recollects the notorious 
and horrid facts, that Pope Victor II] was poifoned in the facrament 
of the mafs by the cup, A.D. 1088, which was then adminiitered, 
as well as the bread, to communicants; and the Emperor Henry LV 
by the hoft, or confecrated water, A.D.1106? An ingenious and 
decifive application of the latter fact was made, not long fince, by a 
Proteftant lady in England, who was married to a Roman Catholic ; 
and who, when urged to conform to the Church of Rome, atked the 
prieft, who difcourfed with her on the fubject of tran/ubjtantiation, 
whether flie might be permitted to make the wafer herfeli: to which 
the prieft affenting, fhe appointed the fcullowing Sunday to accom- 
pany her hufband to chapel, there to receive the eucharift. Accord- 
ingly, after the prieft had confecrated the wafer of her making, the 
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aiked him-whether he was fure that it retained nothing of the fub- 
ftance of which fhe made it. He pofitively affured ber that it did 
not; for that there was a conversion of the whole fubtance of the bread 
tntu the body of Chri, and that there remained no more of tts former 
fubflance. ‘ Ii fo,” faid the, * the wafer cannot hurt you; but lam 
fure it would poifon me or my hufband, as I mixed arfenic with the 
flour.” The pref, however, refufing to eat it, her hufband, who 
till then knew nothing of her motives, was inftantly undeceived and 
enlightened, and from that day forward quitted the Romifh com- 
munion. 

Indeed, it is to be apprehended, that this tenet has been the fruitful 
fource of much fecret infidelity among the Romith clergy; and that 
many of them would, if they durft, cordially fubfcribe to the dying de- 
claration of the celebrated Cardinal Perron, one of its able{t champions, 
and who converted Henry IV of France to Popery, and correfponded 
with King Fames on the fubject, having been afked in his laft illnefs, 
by fome of his friends, what was his opinion of Tranfubftantiation? He 
replied, that it was a Mon/ler ! that he had endeavoured, to the ut- 
molt of his abilities, ¢o colour over this abufe and render it plaufible, but 
that he had aéted like thofe who employ all their power to fupport a bad 
caufe.” This curious confeflion is recorded by Drelincourt, Reponfe 
4 Lettres de Monfeigneur le Prince Ernef aux cinque Miniftres de Paris. 
Geneve, 1004. 

And fince the eftablifhment of this tenet as an article of faith, Chrifti- 
anity, astaught by the Church of Rome, has been ridiculed and reject- 
ed with difgult and abhorrence by Mahometans, Fews, and Pagans ; 
and an irreconcilable /chi/m produced thereby between the Church of 
Rome, and other fects of Chriftians, The Mu/covites, Armenians, 
Neflorians, Maronites, Ethiopians, Aby finians, &c, of the Greek Church ; 
and all of the Reformed Church, the Lutherans, Calvinifls, &c. all re- 
probating, with one confent, this monftrous tenet, however divided 
among themfelves on the myfterious fubje& of the real prefence. The 
declaration of Averroes, a learned Mahometan of the eleventh century, 
when the doétrine firft took place, is well known : “ I have enquired into 
all religions, and have found none more foolifh than that of the Chrijii- 
ans, (meaning the Weffern Church) becaufe they devour with their 
teeth the very god they worfhip: Since, then, the Chriflians eat what 
they worfbip, let my foul be with the philofophers !? Probably alluding to 
the foregoing motto from Cicero’s Natura Deorum. It is truly remark- 
able, that this teftimony is furnifhed by Cardinal Perron himfelf, De 
Eucharifi, Lib. iii, c. 29, p. 973, and probably contributed to his dy- 
ing declaration afcrefaid. 

The earlieft and ableft Romifh writers alfo confefs that the tenet of 
Tranfubfantiation cannot be proved from Scripture, but refts on the au- 
thority of the Church. 

The celebrated Scotus, born 1275, declared that Tranfubftantiation 
was not impofed as an article of faith, before the fourth Council of La- 
teran, held in 1215, under Pope Innocent III. And we are informed, 
that the prelates of this council, confifting of not lefs than 412 bifhops, 
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and 800 abbots and priors, ‘ did not debate at all, but that their filence 
was taken for confent:” whether the notion appeared to them too ab- 
furd to bear difcufhion, or that they were overawed by Papal authority, 
or muzzled, by dread of the newly erected inquifition, we are left to 
conjecture. Cardinal Cajetan, alfo born in 1469, declares, ‘* We fhould 
know that concerning the exiftence of the body of Jefus Chrift in the 
facrament of the eucharift, we have nothing pofitive from the authority of 
Scripture.’ 3Thom. Q.75, A.1. And Bellarmine, himfelf, al- 
lows, it is not altogether improbable, that there is no expre/s place of 
Scripture to prove Tranfubftantiation, without the declaration of the 
Church, as Scotus faid: for although the Scriptures feem to us fo plain 
that they may compel any but the refraCtory to believe them, yet it may 
jufty be doubted, whether the text be clear enough to enforce it, feeing the 
molt acute and learned men, fuch as Scotus, have thought the contrary.” 
De Euchar. lib. iii, c. 23. 

And not only the ab/urdity but the criminality of the literal accepta- 
tion of our Saviour’s words, is an additional reafon for rejecting the te- 
net; according to the excellent rule of Augufline (that oracle of the 
Church of Rome) for the true interpretation of Scripture : 

“ Tf any place feems to command a crime or a horrid att, it is figu- 
rative: for inftance, * Except ye eat the flefh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you,’ (John vi, 53.) This feems to prefcribe 
a crime and a horrid act, and therefore it isa figure, commanding us 
to communicate in our Lord’s paflion, andto lay up in memory, with 
delight and profit, that his flefh was crucified and wounded for us.” De 
Doétrin. Chrift. 1. iii, c. 16. 

Origen alfo, the great Doétor of the Greeé Church, at an earlier peri- 
od, had given the fame rule : 

- « There isalfo in the New Teftament a ¢ fetter that killeth’ him that 
doth not underftand fpiritually what is faid: for, if we take, according 
to the letter, that faying, Except ye eat my Jicfh and drink my blood, &c. 
this letter killeth ; but if taken in a fpiritual fenfe, the words not only do 
not kill, but there is in them a quickening fpirit.” Homil. on Levit. 
c. ii. Remarking on this paflage, Cardinal Perron declares, ‘* Origen 
talks ke a Heretic !” 

There was no crime indeed more repeatedly or feverely prohibited in 
the Levitical law, than that of eating blood. ** Whatfoever foul eateth 
any manner of blood, even that foul fhall be cut off from his people.” 
Lev. vii, 27. And the fame prohibition was renewed in the New 
Teflament, by the firft council held at Feru/alem, A&s xv, 29. No 
wonder, then, that the ‘Zeqws revolted againit that hard faying of our 
Lord, if literally under{tood, and difputed with each other. ‘ How 
can this man give us his fiefh to eat?” John vi, 52. Our kind Re- 
deemer, pitying their ignorance, endeavoured to difpel their perplexity 
by the enfuing explanation: “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 

Aflc/o profiteth nothing : the words [or doétrines] that I {peak unto you, 
they are Spirit and they are /ife.” Jobn vi, 63. At this luminous com- 
ment, eftablifhing the figurauve interpretation by the higheft of all au- 
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thorities, evéry doubt and difficulty vanifhes, faith and reafon are no 
longer at variance. 

The enfuing fuller application of this paflage to the facrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was furnifhed alfo by Facundus, about 540, following 
Auguftine. 

“ They (the Fews) foolifhly and carnally thought, that he was to 
cut off fome pieces of his body to be given to them ; but he fhews, that 
there was a Sacrament biden therein.” ‘* Underftand /piritually what 
I have faid, for it is not this body, which ye fee, that ye are to eat, ot 
to drink ¢his blood, which they who crucify me fhall fhed; but I have 
recommended to you a facrament, which being fpiritually underftood 
fhall quicken you ; and though it be neceffary that it fhould be celebrat- 
ed vifbly, yet mutft it be underftood invifibly.” Contra Fauffum, lib. 
xx, ¢c. 213 in Pfal. xcviii, 5. 

How much more ftrongly does this apply to our Lord’s words at the 
inftitution ! 

Il. Tranfubfantiation ** is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture.” 

1. Our Lord did not fay fimply, ‘* this is my body,” “ this is my 
blood,” as curtailed by Romith iniquity of quotation, but my body, which 
is to be given or broken, &c. my blood, which is to be fhed, &c. on the 
crofs, fhortly. This is the correét grammatical rendering of the Greek 
participles ufed by the Evangelifts and St. Paul, furnifhed even by the 
Romith Miffal of the prefent day, the word of confecration being in the 
future tenfe, “* which will be foed*,” notin the prefent, ‘* which is /hed :” 
a plain proof that the Church of Rome did not formerly underftand 
thereby what was done by our Lord at the Inflitution, when Chrift’s 
body was whole and unbroken ; but what was tobe done at the Crucifixion, 
when his body was to be pierced, and his blood to be fhed, by his mur- 
derers. 

2. Befides, our Lord calls the cup, not fimply * my blood,” but 
“ my blood of the new covenant,” or, as explained by St. Paul, “ the new 
covenant [to be fealed or ratified] in my blood,” when fhed on the crofs. 
Confequently the cup was underftood figuratively by our Lord, to de- 
note his future propitiatory facrifice, 





* Inthe Antwerp Miffal of 1626, “ publifhed according to the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, by the command of Pius V, and revifed 
by the authority of Clement VIII,” the words are: 

- Verba autem confecrationis, (que funt forma hujus facramenti) funt 
hec : 

“« Hoc eft enim corpus meum ;” et, * Hic eff enim Calix fanguinis mei novi 
et zterni feffamenti, myfterium fidei, qui pro vobis, et pro multis, ef- 


fundetur, in remiffionem peccatorum.” 
Here the verb * effundetur,” fhews that no Tranfubftantiation took 


place, at the time when our Lorp confecrated the elements, and con- 
fequently when the pric confecrates them at prefent. It is indeed a 
more correct rendering of the original, ro exxvvouevov, (put for, ro psrrcs 
xyvvecSas) than our received tranflation, * which is foed.” This argu- 
Ment is ad gcclefiam, and res authoritative againft the tenet. 
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3. And that our Lord meant no actual change of the wine into his 
blood, is proved to demonftration, by his ftill calling it this fruit of 
the vine,” even after he had pronounced the folemn words of confecra- 
tion. _ This argument is altogether decifive. 

4. Since our Lord, then, did not change the bread and wine into his 
body and blood, at the inftitution of the laft fupper, it is impoflible that 
the words, ‘* do this,” could in after ages “ give a power to the priefts 
of his Church,”’ which he did not exercife himfelf: as prepofteroufly 
ftated in the general Catechifm. Indeed, the remainder of the fentence, 
‘< for a commemoration of me,” decides the meaning of the foregoing, 
“* do this,” i. e, continue to celebrate this eucharittic (or thank{giving) 
commemoration of my propitiatory facrifice, after I am gone, according 
to this pattern. ‘‘ For,’”’ according to St. Paul’s excellent explanation, 
©* as oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do fhew forth [cele- 
brate, or commemorate folemnly | the Lord’s death, until he come’’ [again 
in glory]. 1 Cor. xi, 20. Heb. ix, 28. 

5. The Council of Trent reprefents the prieft in the mafs, tanquam 
gerens perfonam Chrifli, *‘ as bearing the perfon, or charaGer, of 
Chrift.” But though Chrift gave himfelf a voluntary facrifice to 
God, as the fpotlefs ‘* Lamb of God that taketh away the fins of the 
world,” he was not the facrificer of himfelf, ** he qweas led to the flaugh- 
ter ;” a difltinGtion ftrongly overlooked by the Church of Rome. “ Zhe 
Son of man, {aid our Lord, goeth as it is written of him ; but woe unto that 
man by whom he is betrayed,’ and woe furely unto thofe men by whom 
he was crucified, the chief priefts and the Jewifh nation. And does 
not the prieft in the mafs affume rather the charaéter of his facrificer? 
A ftartling confideration; Can Ae facrifice Curist * afre/h,’”’ without 
incurring, in fome degree, the original guilt of the Fews? Can that 
be an act of the higheft devotion in Chriflians, which was the molt hein- 
ous fin on their part ; and accordingly drew down, “ upon them/felves and 
upon their children,” the mott fignal and exemplary vengeance of heaven, 
for ‘* the innocent blood’? which they fhed? according to their own im- 
precation, Matt. xxvii, 25. 

6. That Chrift is not ‘ offered a propitiatory facrifice for the living 
and the dead,” /o often as mafs is celebrated, we have the exprefs de- 
clarations of Scripture: ‘* Chrift was once offered to bear the fins of 
many :” ‘ by one offering, he hath for ever perfected [or perfectly expi- 
ated the fin of] them that are fanétified ;” “* We are fanCtified through the 

* offering of the body of Chrift once for all ;”’ and this is {tated as the great 
fuperiority of the Chriffian above the Fewi/b facrifice of atonement for 
the fins of the nation, that the latter was offered annually by the high 
prieft; the former only once, by an heavenly high prieft, for the fins of 

‘the whole world. ‘* Nor [was it neceflary] that Chrift fhould offer him- 
‘felf often (as the [ Jewifh] high prieft entered into the fanctuary every year 

on the day of atonement], to-offer the blood of others [i. e. of bulls and 

‘goats|) forthem. He mutt needs have /uffred [death] often, from the 
ak ol of the world; but now, once in the end of the world, hath he 
appeared, to put away fin by the [all-fufficient] facrifice of himfelf.” Heb. 
ix, 25-28; x, 1-14. Since, then, the Church of Rome acknowledges 
that Chrift does ot fuffer death in the mafs, and calls it an ‘ undloody 
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facrifice,” it cannot poflibly denote a propitiatory facrifice ; ‘* for with- 
out /hedding of blood theve is no remiflion of fins.” Heb. ix, 22. 

7. That the eucharift is a commemorative facrament appears alfo from 
its remarkable analogy to the rites of the Old Teltament. 

“At the celebration of the pafover, the mafter of the houfe (who on 
that occafion officiated as high prieft for his tamily) diftributed the un- 
leavened cakes, faying, ‘* This is the read of affliGion which our fore- 
fathers ate in Egypt.” Then he diitributed the lamb likewife, faying, 
“* This paffover is our faviour and our refuge ;” meaning, the comme- 
moration and the reprefentation of their former deliverance, and alfo of 
their future falvation, by ‘* Chriff our paffover,” of which the Fewifb 
paflover was a fignificant type; after which, hediltributed the laft cup, 
which was called ‘* the cup of falvation,” Pf. cxvi, 12, and “ the cup o 
blefing,” 1 Cor. x, 16; concluding with a hyma of praife and thank{- 
giving, ‘* Bleffed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, Cre- 
ator of the fruit of the vine.” See Scaliger De Emend. Temp. p. 573.— 
Here we fee our Lord adopted the very expreffion of “* the fruit of the 
vine,” to mark more ftrongly the analogy between the paffov-r and the 
euchariff ; an analogy which is admitted by the Fews themfelves. 

At the folemn ratification, alfo, of the former covenant between Gop 
and the people of L/rael, Mo/fes, their mediator, took the biood of the 
facrifice, and fprinkled it on the people, faying, ** This is the blood of 
the covenant which tHE Lorp hath made with you,” Exod. xxiv, 8; 
Heb. ix, 20. In allufion to which, “ Jesus, the Mediator of a new 
and better covenant,” f{tyles his own “ the blood of the new covenant.” 

8. The moft effential part of the new covenant of grace, therefore, 
was the blood of Curist (both our facrifice and Mediator ), with which 
it was fealed or ratified ; hence our Lord more emphatically enjoins of 
its fymbol, the cup, ** Drink ye al/of it.” St. Paul hkewife, compar- 
ing the fpiritual benefits of Laptifm and the Lord’s fupper, expreffes the 
Jatter by the fingle act of drinking: “ For, by one Spirit, we have been 
all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 
free ; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit,” 1 Cor. xii, 13. 

What fhall we fay, then, to the Church of Rome, which dares to 
infringe our Lorp’s laft will and te//ament, and to annul the covenant of 
grace, by impofing as an article of faith, ‘ that, under either fpecies 
only, Curist whole and entire, and a true facrament, is taken ;” and in 
withholding the cup from the communicants, while they inconfiftently 
grant it to the officiating pricit ! 

The mutilation of the Lord’s fupper was reprobated and condemned 
by two early Popes, Leo, elected 440, and Gelafus, 492; the former 
declaring that “it was an innovation from the primitive ufage, borrow- 
ed from the Manichean heretics,” who received the bread only, and 
rejected the wine; the latter prohibiting it as a facrilegiovs communion. 
Chamieri Panftrat. Cathol. vol. iv, p. 449.—Thus, is the Church of 
Rome convitted of here/y and facrilege by the teftimony of two infallible 
witneffes! And the Counci} of Conflance, convened in 1415, which 
firft decreed the withholding of the cup, and enforced it under pain of 
the punifhment of Aere/y, by a ftrange inconfiftency and infatuation pre- 
faced their decree by the following explicit confefhion of their apoftacy 
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from Chrift’s commands, and violation of the primitive ufage of the 
Church : 

‘¢ This General Council declares, decrees, and determines, againft 
this error, that although Curist after fupper might have in(tituted this 
augult facrament, and adminiftered it to his difciples under ‘both {pecies 
of bread and wine; and, likewife, although in the primitive Church this 
facrament was received by the faithful under both fpecies, yet, not- 
withftanding, the prefent cuftom was reafonably introduced, that, in 
order to avoid certain dangers and fcandals, it thould be received by the 
makers [the officiating priefts] under both fpecies, bat by the /aics under 
the {pecies of bread only*. 

“‘ Thefe dangers and {candals,” which were to fuperfede the practice 
of Curist and ufage of the primitive Church, are thus enumerated, in 
The Grounds of the Catholic Doérine, contained in Pope Pius 1Vth’s 
Profeffion of Faith. Dublin, 1779; ninth edition, p. 50. 

1. ‘* Becaufe of the danger of fpilling the blood of Chrifi, which could 
hardly be avoided, if a// were ta receive the cup; 2. Becaufe, confi- 
dering how foon wine decays, the facrament could not well be 4ept for 
the fick in both kinds; 3. Becaufe /ome con/litutions can neither endure 
the tafte nor fmell of wine; 4. Becaufe true wine in {ime countries is 
very hard to be met with ; 5. In fine, in oppofition to thofe heretics that 
deny that Curisr is received whole and entire under either kind,” 

Of thefe reafons, the four firlt are altogether frivolous, and of no 
weight oppofed to the pofitive command of Chiift, * Drink ye ail of 
it ;” which was by no means confined to the twelve apofiles, but ex- 
tended to all the faithful, till Chritt’s fecond coming: the laft, how- 
ever, is ferioufly alarming to Proteflants, who by denying this doétrine 
become, ipfo taéto, Aeretics, and liable to the penalties of fuch, where- 
ever or whenever the Church of Rome has power to inflict them, 
What thefe penalties have been, and might be, under a Catholic go- 
vernment, we learn from the tyrannical and bloody ftatute paffed in 
the reign of Henry VIII, 1540, eftablifhing the fix articls (commonly 
called the whip with fix {trings); one of which was the following : 

«* That if any perfon or perfons within the King’s dominions fhall 
after the 12th of uly next enfuing the date hereof, by word, writing, 
imprinting, cyphering, or any otherwife, publifh, preach, teach, fay, 
affirm, declare, difpute, argue, or hold any opinion, that in the bleffed 

facrament of the altar, under form of bread or wine (after the confecration 
thereof), there is not prefent really the natural boay of our Saviour Fefus 
Chrift, conceived of the Virgin Mary: or that, after the {aid confecra- 
tion, there remaineth any fubftance of bread and wine, or of any fubftance 

* Hoc Generale Concilium declarat, decernit et definit contra Aune 
errorem, quod licet Curistus polt coenam, inftituerit, et fuis difcipu- 
lis adminiltraverit fub utraque {pecie panis et vini, hoc venerabile facra- 
mentum ; et fimiliter, licet in primitiva Ecclefa hujufmodi facramentum 
reciperetur fub utraque {pecie; tamen hac confuetudo, ad evitandum 
aliqua pericula et feandala, eft rationabiliter introduéta, quod a conjiciens 
tibus {ub utraque Specie, et & Jaicis tantummodo fub fpecie panis, fufci- 
piatur. 
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than that of Chrift, God and man: or, that in the flefo, under the form of 
bread, is not the very blooa of Chrift 3 or, that with the blood of Chrift 
under the form of wine is not the very flefh of Chrift, as well apart, as 
though they were both together ; or thai athrm the fuid facrament to be of 
other fubjtance than is above faid : That, then, every {uch perfon fo of- 
fending, their aiders, comforters, counfellors, confenters, and abetters 
therein, thall be deemed and adjudged Aeretics: And that every fuch 
offender or offenders fhall therefore have and fuffer judgment, execu- 
tion, pain, and pains of death, by way of burning, without any abjura- 
tion, benefit of the clergy, or fan@tuary, to be allowed: And alfo to 
forfeit to the King, his heirs, and fucceffors, all his or their honours, 
Jands, tenements, goods, chattels, and eftates, whatfoever.””—— See 
Fox’s A&s and Monuments, fol. 1037. 

By a curious circumf{tance, the daughter of this arbitrary defpot and 
bigot, the illuftrious E/izabeth, was very near falling a facrifice to this 
aét herfelf, which kindled fo many fires in Smithfield during the fhort 
but bloo:!y reign of her frfter. When the Princefs was imprifoned, foon 
after Queen Mary's acceflion to the throne, at the preffing inftances and 
menaces of Cardinal Poole, the profeffed herfelfa Roman Catholic, and 
received the communion of the mafs ; and when interrogated as to her 
belief of tran/ubflantiation, fhe thus evafively anfwered, through fear of 


death ; 


“ Chrifl was the Word that [pake it ; 
He took the bread, and brake it: 
And what the Word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it.” 


Indeed, the tenet of tran/ubffantiation, which originally was no more 
than a /pecu/lative opinion, ever fince it was transformed into an article 
of fuith by the decifions of the General Councils of Lateran, Conftance, 
and Trent, has become a pradical and formidable error of the very firft 
magnitude and mifchief: it is confidered, in the Church of Rome, as the 
grand teit or ordeal of here/y. Thisit was which introduced the /ngui- 

Jition, and all its horrid autos de fe, configning the bodies of formal he- 
retics to the flames, and their fouls to the devil! This produced the 
perfecution and maffacre of the early reformers, the Al/digen/es in France, 
the Hu/ftes in Germany, the Wicklifites and Lollards in England, and 
the Proteflants in France and Ireland! Moft wifely, therefore, did 
our forefathers, who had not loft the remembrance of thefe tremendous 
atrocities, exclude trom political power or influence, by the tef oath, 
all perfons profefling this tenet—a mon{trous compound of abfurdity, 
herefy, and facrilege, and the prolific parent of fuperftition, idolatry, 
and perfecution. But to proceed with the exceptions of the Articles of 
the Church of Eng/and thereto. 


[Letter 1X to be concluded in our next.] 


SS 
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ELEGIAC VERSES ON THE RUINS OF ST. ANDREW’S,. 


BY THE REV, W. ROBB. 


Urbs facra, nuper eras toti venerabilis orbi, 
Nec fuit in toto fanétior orbe locus. 
Jupiter erubuit tua cerneus templa, facello 
Et de Tarpeio multa querela fuit. 
Hee quoque contemplans Ephefine conditor edis, 
Ipfe fuum merit6 rifit et odit opus. 
Veftibus equabant templorum marmora my fle, 
Cundtaque divini plena nitoris erant. 
Ordinis hic facri princeps, fpetabilis auro, 
Jura dabat patribus fcotia quotquot habet. 
Prifcus honor periit ; traxerunt templa ruinam, 
Nec fupereft myftis qui fuit ante nitor. 
Sacra tamen Mulis urbs es, Pheebique miniftris, 
Nec major merit)s eft honor ille tuis. 
Arturi Jonfiont Encomia Urbiune. 


SEAT of the Mufes! who, unheeded, mourn 
Thy faded fplendor and declining day ; 

Thy tott’ring towers and palaces forlorn 
Demand a friendly Mufe’s plaintive lay. 


Ambitious rather to be good than great, 

Thy pious patrons not unknown to fame, 
The props and ornaments of church and ftate, 
This tafk perform’d, a willing tribute claim. 


Lo! here the meffenger of truth and peace, 
(Efcap’d the horrors of a watery grave), 

The victims of delufion to releafe, 

Proclaim’d the mighty power of Chrift to fave*. 


The favage tribes of this fequefter’d fhore 

The heav’nly ftranger and his tidings blefs’d ; 
Raz’d their dire altars, drench’d with human gore, 
And God fupreme, the Lord of life, confefs’d. 


Deep hung the gloom o’er the benighted world, 
Faft in delufion’s galling fetters bound ! 





* In this facred fpet were the glad tidings of falvation firft publith- 
ed to our Pagananceftors, St. Regulus, a Roman monk, who is faid 
to have been the meffenger of thofe glad tidings, was fhipwrecked on 
this coaft, and narrowly efcaped a watery grave. The fquare tower 
near the cathedral fill bears his name, and is yet entire, though faid 
to have been built foon after his arrival, in the fourth century. On 


Archbifhop Sharp’s monument there is a beautiful reprefentation of 


it, together with the chapel, in the centre of which it feems to have 


flood. The walls of the eaft part of the chapel are now the only ree 


mains of it. 
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Heav’n on th’ apoftate angels vengeance hurl’d, 
But weak and erring mortals mercy found ! 


Infinite Love, the theme of endlefs praife, 
Deluded man with pitying eve beheld ; 

The Sun of Truth arofe, whole cheering rays 
Thofe clouds of error and of guilt difpell’d. 


O, facred be the venerable fpot, 

Where firft his light upon our fathers fhone ! 
How envy’d once, how humble now, thy lot! 
Divetted of thy’ mitre and thy throne. 


Thy fumptuous domes erewhile, and facred fanes, 
Which met the wond’ring and delighted eye, 
The pride and glory of thefe fertile plains, 
Alas! in mouldering detolation lie. 


A zeal difgraceful to the Chriftian name, 
To brutal fury and revenge debas’d ; 
Fanatic phrenzy ;—glorying in its fhame, 
With facrilegious hands, thy temples raz’d*, 





* Toan enlightened Chriftian this fcene of mouldering magnificence 
is infinitely more interefling than the more celebrated and ftupendous 
monuments of ancient grandeur. The latter have been defaced and 
dilapidated by the hand of time, or by the indiferiminating rage of 
barbarians ; the former by the blind and mifguided zeal of Chriflians! 
In the hallowed ruins of this once venerable city, witnels the effeéts 
of religious phrenzy, which, in a paroxyfm excited by popular decla- 
mation, 

‘¢ From the hand of time 
Tears the deftroying feythe, with furer blow 
To fweep the works of glory from their bafe, 
Till defolation o’er the grafs-grown ftreet 
Expands his raven wings.” 

** May no fuch flor 

Fall on our times, where ruin mutt reform ! 
And yet this aét, to varnith o’er the thame 
Of facrilege, muft bear devotion’s name. 
No crime fo bold but would be underftvod 
A zeal, or, at leaft, a feeming good. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet tears the name, 
And, free from confcience, is a flave to fame. 
Then did religicn in a lazy cell, 
In empty, airy contemplations, dwell ; 
And, like the block, unmoved lay: but ours, 
As much tow aétive, like the ftork devours. 
Is there no temperate region can be known 
Betwixt their frigid and our torrid zone? 
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No milder means couid pious Chriftians find, 
Religion’s priftine beauty to rettore? 

Iniuriate zeal and fuperftition blind 

Alike abbors the God whom we adore. 


Alike thefe blind extremes may all difclaim, 
Who would the caufe of injur’d truth defend ; 
May all, who own their Saviour’s hallow’d name, 
Confpire bis peaceful empire to extend ! 


Thofe, who not only know, but do, his will ; 
Whofe charity embraces-all mankind ; 
Who, as his vengeance, dread all moral ill; 
May his acceptance humbly hope tu find. 


But think not, that the God of peace and love, 
Whofe mercy over all his works extends, 

Will that unhallow‘d frantic zeal approve, 
Which piety with finful paffions blends, * 


Ah! little does the furious zealot know 

What Anti-chriftian motives urge his hand, 
While he prefumes the bolts of Heaven to throw, 
And deal deftruction round a trembling land. 


That Gofpel breathes benevolence to all, 
Which, as his rule of conduct, he avows; 
And, let ungrateful finners ftand or fall, 
No force, but force of argument, allows. 





Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

But to be caft into a calenture ? 

Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand 
What barb’rous invader fack’d the land ? 

What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 
When fuch th’ effeéts of our devotions are ?” 


Witnefs the ftill more fatal effeéts of fanaticifm and inflammatory 
declamation in the following century, when, urged by the demon of « 
difcord, they overturned the civil and religious eftablifhments of 
thefe kingdoms, Witnefs the effects of the fame fpirit, kept alive by 
popular and puritanical declamation, in the atrocious murder of a 
Proteftant prelate, the primate of this realm, whofe gloomy affafiins, 
aétuated by remorfelefs fanaticifm and revenge, impioufly deemed 
this deed of hell an acceptable facrifice to the God of love and 
peace! The lefs dangerous and alarming effects of declamatory and 
puritanical preaching we daily witnefs. It produces endlefs divifions 
in the Church ; it makes many hypocrites, but few found Chriftians; 
and it has done more injury to religion, by its ridiculous cant and 
grimace, than all the writings of fceptics and infidels. 
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Patient and paffive fee your dying Lord, 

Ye, whofe ungen’rous fouls yourielves engrofs ! 
His Goipel wou'd you {pread by fire and fword, 
Your banner be the crefcent, not the crofs. 


Let knowledge, fanétified by grace divine, 

Your ardent zea! enlighten and reftrain; 

With thefe unbounded charity combine, 
Without which, know, your boafted faith is vain, 


The blood-ftain’d annals of that birb’rous age, 
When force and brute ferocity prevail’d, 
Record the flaming faggot’s deadly rage, 
Whofe tragic feenes humanity bewail’d. 


Murder and outrage his difpleafure move, 

Whe hates confulion, cruelty, and ftrife ; 

That zeal which loves his truth, will thew its love, 
Not only with the lips, but in the life. 


Believe and tremble, ye, whofe barren faith 
Prompts you to triumph in another’s pain ! 
Timely repentance may retrieve from death, 
But, elfe, for you the Saviour died in vain. 
Yet, though fuch fcenes of outrage muft appear, 
Like their vile authors, hateful in his fight, 
His overruling hand let all revere, 

Since, in th’ event, * whatever is, is right.” 


The boift’rous paffions and nefarious arts 

Of mortals are fubfervient to his will ; 

Like ftorms and earthquakes, act their deftin’d parts, 
While Providence ‘* educes good from ill.” 


Wherever men profefs the law of love, 
Henceforth let anarchy and rancour ceafe ; 
Mercy, triumphant mercy, reigus above ! 
To God be glory, and on earth be peace! 


St. Andrew’s, Aug. 29, 1807. 
FOR THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
NEW GAMES AT ST. STEPHEN’S: A SATIRICAL POEM. 
BY A LADY. 


“ True loyalty is flill the fame, 
“ Whether it win or lofe the game; 
** True as the dial to the fun.” Hupisras. 


SOME gamblers, we’re told, 
In the fcience quite bold, 
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Of juggling, and cheating their neighbours ; 
Determin’d of late, 
As they fat, in debate, 

To feek a reward for their labours. 


No longer, they cried, 
Shall ob/curity bide: 
Our talents, fo form’d for renown ; 
But, blinding all eyes, 
Whilft we feek to furprife, 
With our tricks we'll aftonifh the town. 


That their plans might fucceed, 
By each ’twas agreed, 
With all the arcana of art, 
From St. Steplien’s, fo fam’d, 
Should éheir praife be proclaim’d, 
Whilft each fhould with care play his part. 


Seen no more on gay nights, 
Or at Brookes’s, or White’s, 
But the Treafury benches around ; 
It chane’d honeft John Bull, 
In a mood fomewhat dull 
And inclin’d to be napping, they found. 


Whilft fmiling they thought 

A good pigeon they’d caught, 
Each nodded and wink’d at the other ; 

Joun challeng’d to play, 

Would not rudely fay nay, 
Not expecting a cheat in a brother. 


All, agreed in their views, 

Aftk’d what game they fhould choofe, 
Where the talents of each thould be prov’d ; 

John talk’d of * all-fours,” 

Or “ beat KNAVES out of doors,” 
The games of his youth, which he lowd, 


Lord H —— k fpoke firft, 
“In thefe games I’m not vers’d, 
“‘ Thefe, furely, are ofd-fa/hion’d things ; 
‘* The beft game—entre nous, 
“* Ts the good game of loo, 
“ Where Knaves get the better of Kings.” 


Sam Wh — tbr —d rofe next, 
By the Court Cards perplext, 
Which prevented him making a fcore ; 
For at cribbage ’tis known, 
That with court cards aJone 
We can’t count fifteen two, fifteen four. 
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Then Sh—r—d—n arofe, 
And faid he’d propofe 
(Tho’ at all games he ftill muft play tick,) 
The good game of whi, 
For if Aonours be mifs’d, 
He was fure to fucceed by the trick, 


Lord Gr—nv—ll— ftood by, 
With meafuring eye, 
Which forbore e’en dis hopes to exprefs ; 
Whilft W—ndh—m, lefs mute, 
At each game in each {uit 
Own’d be’d play’d without any fuccefs, 
Let us try if you will, 
Cried Tom Gr—nv—ll—, ‘‘ quadrille,” 
‘‘ There are none but ‘ ourfelves’ to afk leave ; 
‘* And fince each from the nation 
** Will receive con/olation, 
** We hall have no occation to grieve,” 
Then H—ll—nd rofe next, 
And true to his text, 
Cried, ‘‘ my Lords, this is dull recreation ; 
‘* Sure of loo, nor of whi/t, 
* Can the charms e’er be mifs’d, 
“ Whilft playing at dear fpeculation.” 
Lord T—mpl— declar’d, 
Nay, vow'd he'd be heard, 
And his game play, tho’ all alone ; 
Having left in the lurch 
Both the King and the Church, 
tHe refolv’d to play only Pore Joan. 
Then, with bluft’ring voice, 
T—m—y roars out, ** my boys, 
** J approve not your flupid felections; 
*“* What J recommend, 
“To my/felf and each triend, 
“ Ts to play well the game of connections.” 
3rac’d with Yorkthire’s keen air, 
Lord M—lt—n ftood near, 
Who, improv’d in all talents of date, 
Said, he fear’d not fuccefs 
At the good game of che/s, 
Or in giving the King a CHECK-MATE. 
In one hand a new dance, 
In the other, finance, 
To throw on each fubje&t new light ; 
Young P—tty appear’d, 
And begg’d to be heard, 
In fettling the games of the night. 
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** Caffino,” he cries, 
*¢ Sure of all games fupplies 
“ Amufement unblended with firife ; 
“* For, if black, Grey, or fair, 
“ With our fellows to pair, 
“* Muft to all form the pleafure of life.” 


Without farther debate 
Down to Ca/s then they fate ; 
But how ftrange is the game I record ! 
The knaves foon pair'd of, 
Of all court cards the {coff, 
And, in triumph, the Kino clear’d the board. 
Joun, rubbing his eyes, 
At length, with furprife, 
Difcover’d the tricks of the crew ; 
And, gaining, in fenfe, 
What he firft loft in pence, 
From thefe “ wolves in sheep's cloathing !!” withdrew. 
Basto. 








ON A LATE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND FOR PAPER. 


* Stulta eft clementia—parcere charte.” 
WHAT whimfey, pray, now in their noddles has got ? 
Do they mean in another INQuiRy¥ to vapor? 
No fuch thing— Ail the Talents” are now gone to pot ; 
And broad bottoms, we know, require plenty of paper. 5. 
ETYMOLOGICON MAGNUM. 
THE boafts of “ the Talents” have vanith’d in fumo, 
What man can refrain irridendo ? 


In joke they were call’d ‘ All the Talents,” pra/umo, 
As lucus comes @ non lucendo, Se 
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IMPROMPTU. 
Addrefed to a Gentleman, who, having married an American Lady, 
warmly defended America againft fome too general Attacks which had 
been made upon her People. 


MEN, who, for lucre, have their confcience fold, 
Praife the rich country which has brought them gold. 
Thus you that land commend from which you’ve gain’d 
The greateft treafure which its fhores contain’d. 
ELI EET ETN NT IID EI SATE ESE E LT BEN FST IEE II ETI EO AIOE, 


oF WE take this opportunity to apprize our readers, that we have 
been affured by a gentleman of undoubted honour and veracity, that 
the remarks in the review of Roj/s’s Geography, in our laft number, 
which were taken partly from the author, partly from Morfe, an 
American writer, and partly from a private letter, written about five 
years ago, by a perfon refident in the country, are very far from juft 
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in their general application. This gentleman, whe vas in America 
about fifteen or fixteen years ago, affures us, that never faw the 
Sabbath more ftri@ly obferved than it then was in the ..orthern States; 
and that the horrid practice of gouging prevailed only in the Southera 
States, 

Having difcharged this duty to our readers and to ourfelves, we 
mult be allowed to exprefs our furprife at the condu¢t of a people, 
who, having fuch a fenfe of religion, thould have totally excluded it 
from their conftitutional code, and fhould, as if refolved to reduce 
their theory to practice, have felected for their chief magiftrate a 
man who was publicly branded in their own publications, and, as it 
would appear, from his memorable Nofes on Virginia, not without 
reafon, as an athez?. Nor are we able to reconcile with thefe reli- 
gious impretfions, thofe nefarious practices, thofe fcandalous frauds, 
that fyftematic prevarication, and thefe multiplied acts of perjury, 
and of fubornation of perjury, which are recorded in the proceed- 
ings of our prize courts, in Dr. Stephens’s admirable production, 
“ War in Difguile,” and in various other publications*. If a belief 
in the exiftence of a God is not neceflary to enable a man to hold the 
firft office in the States, we fhould be glad to know by what tie he can 
be bound to the performance of his duty. It would be a mockery to 
adminitter an oath to fuch a man; and the only poflible reftraint upon 
him, as it appears to us, muft be the dread of fome punifhment pro- 
vided by the law. How inadequate fuch a reftraint muft prove, 
where there exifts no religious or moral obligation to give it force and 
effect, may eafily be conceived by thofe who have the leaft knowledge 
of the nature of man, and who have paid the [malleft attention to 
the origin and progrefs of political inftitutions, Itis the jirf ine 
fiance, in the hiftory of nations, of the public manifeftation of a 
contempt for the ule, influence, and efficacy of religion, in a ftate 
(if, indeed, we except the open proclamation of atheifm by the 
French rebels and regicides of the National Convention, during the 
reign of Robefpierre, who, knowing that religion denounced heavy 
punifhments againft rebellion, had worldly wifdum enough to ditcard 
it), and, we truft, for the honour, as well as for the happinefs, of 
human nature, it will be the laf, We have no hefitation in ad- 
vancing this pofition as a maxim, THAT NO STATE WHICH Has 
NOT RELIGION FOR ITS BASIS, EITHER CAN STAND, OR OUGHT 
TO stanpD. There is one ftriking difference, in this refpeét, be- 





* It may, indeed, be urged that the perfons who have been guilty 
of thefe enormities conftitute but a {mall portion of the inhabitants 
of the United States, and that, therefore, the whole community 
fhould not be made refponfible for them. Whatever force there may 
be in this argument, we are perfectly ready to admit, though much, 
we think, might be urged in oppofition to it. If the influence ot 
religion pervaded the great majority of the ftate, would not thote 
who act in fuch direct violation of its precepts meet with the exe- 
cration which they fo richly deferve? 
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tween Great Britain and America, The former exprefsly recognizes 
het Sov ERXEUGN as the minyier of God, and as armed with his autho- 
rity*; but the latter puts the people in the place of God, and makes 
her Pre fident their minifier, and the depofitory of their authority, 
But we mult not purfue this fubject, and attempt in a note a difcuf- 
fion whieh would require a volume, 

Let it not be inferred from thefe general obfervations, that we are 
fo prejudiced, fo partial, or fo unjuft, as to deny that America pof- 
fefies many individuals as religious, as moral, as good, in all re- 
fpects, as this, or any other country, can beat, Some of this de- 
fci:ption we haye the happinefs to know, who combine, with all the 
amiable qualities of the heart, the moft excellent endowments of the 
mind; whoare charitable, kind, friendly, generous, and hofpitable, 
from feeling as well as from principle, and without pride, oftenta- 
tion, or watte; and who are blind to the faults of others, while their 
eyes are open to their own 

If this thould meet the. eye of one of thofe good-natured friends, 
whom Str FRETFUL PLaAGIaRy fo emphatically chara¢terizes, we 
caution him not to impute it to our dberality, left he fhould be as 
wide of the faét as he would be were he to afcribe any of our cen- 
fures, which to him, who is unable or unwilling to trace them to their 
proper fource, to our dltberality., Allfuch {purious motives we pe- 
remptorily difclaim. We are actuated folely in our commendations, as 
in our cenfures, bya love of TRuTH. As critics, we have a diffi- 
cult, and often a painful, tafk to perform; but the moment we feel 
our inability, from whatever caufe it may arife, to perform it with 
impartiality aud independence, we will refign it into abler and better 
hands, Meanwhile, we are as liable to error and miftake, as any 
other of the race of fallible beings, Let any fuch be proved againtt 
us, and we will hafien to correct it; our refufal to do which can 
alone fubje&t us to the ferious reproach of a wilful difregard. to 
TRUTH. | 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


PRZCURSOR’S laft Letter is fuppreffed at his own defire ; and 
the Comments on his former Defence of Mr. Sullivan, by another 
Correfpondent, are unavoidably poftponed. 

Ail future Communications from the author of the Elegiac V erfes, 
inferted in this Number, will be highly acceptable. 

Y. Z.’s Letter deferves our thanks, and fhall be attended to. 

Our other Correfpondents will find their too long delayed Commu- 
nications inferted.in the Appendix to Vol. XXVII, publithed at the 
fame time with the prefeut Number, and containing the ufual Review 
of Foreign Literature, with an Index, Table of Contents, and a vari- 
ety of Mifcellaneous Articles. 











* See the firfi Collect after the Decalogue, in our communion fer- 
vice, 








